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Savings-Bank Stories. | 


In the nature of things many romantic stories | 
must come to the ears of savings-bank officers. 
‘T'wo such tales, one told by Mr. B. and the other 
by Mr. C., were lately printed by the New York 
Tribune. Mr. B.’s story is painful, and it is to 
be hoped that it has suffered an exaggeration, as 
newspaper stories sometimes do. 

“Some years ago a mechanic opened an account 
in our bank, to which he added regularly for 
some time. After that for a long period the | 
account lay dormant, growing by the addition of | 
the interest until it amounted to about thirty-five | 
hundred dollars. In some way an unscrupulous | 
lawyer heard of it and, after the manner of his 
kind, went to the mechanic with a plausible tale. 
‘What will you give me,’ he asked, ‘if I will 
prove to you that there is a sum of several 
thousand dollars due you, and put you in the way 
of getting the money ?’ 

“The mechanic, naturally astonished, was | 
easily prevailed on by the smooth-tongued lawyer 
to sign a contract that if the lawyer could make 
out such a ease as he said he could, the money 
should be divided between them. Thereupon 
the lawyer let out his ‘secret.’ 

“*The money is due you,’ he said, ‘from such 
and such a savings-bank.’ 

‘Oh, I know all about that,’ replied the 
mechanic. ‘I have known all along that I had 
the money there.’ 

“But the lawyer flaunted the contract in the 
man’s face; and though it was a plain case of 
fraud, the man believed the contract valid, and 
actually gave the scoundrel half the deposit.’ 

Mr. C.’s story is not only more agreeable, but 
less improbable. 

“‘As I was sitting in my office one day, one of 
the young men in the bank brought me a book 
which bore a date of many years before. He 
said it had been brought in by an old woman. 
I told him to send her to me. 

“On inquiry I learned that she could neither 
read nor write, but she said the book belonged to 
her, and she had put money in the bank a long 
time before. As nearly as she could remember 
the amount was about three hundred dollars, 
and several times, pointing to the book, she asked 
anxiously if it was not all there. I assured her 
that it was, and proceeded to question her as to 
why she had left the account so long undisturbed. 

‘She said that many years before she had been 
employed as a servant in Brooklyn, and had 
taken all she could spare from her wages and 
put it into the bank. After a time she went 
away from the city, and had never set foot in it 
again until now. She was getting old, and 
thought it would be a good thing to go and get | course 
her money. 

“Again she asked if it was all there, indicating 
the book, and of course I told her it was all right 
except the interest—a word that seemed to con- 
vey no idea to her mind. I became convinced 
that she was entitled to the money, and told one 
of the clerks to write up the book just as though 
it had been an active account all the time. 
When his work was done I found that the 
amount due the old woman was about three 
thousand dollars. 

“She was simply dazed, and asked how it 
could be. I explained as well as I could about 
the interest, but she was unable to understand 
it. Overcome by her feelings, she burst into 
tears when the money was brought to her. 

“Oh, sir,’ she said, ‘you don’t know what 
you have done for me! I can’t understand at all 
how all that money belongs to me; but, do you 
know, I sha’n’t have to do another day’s work 
as long as I live.’ 

“T don’t think I ever had a keener appreciation 
of the benefits of savings-banks than at that 
moment.”’ 
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An Australian Drought. 


Many are the heroes of Australian exploration 
who have laid down their lives in the hot, barren 
lands of the interior, overcome by heat, thirst 
and starvation. It seems to have been a dreadful 
and dreary place—this desolate heart of central 
Australia. Charles Sturt, one of the early 
explorers, thus writes: 

‘The mean of the thermometer for the months | 
of December, January and February had been 
101°, 104° and 101° Fahrenheit, respectively, in 
the shade. Under the effects of such weather 
every screw in our boxes had been drawn, and 
the horn handles of our instruments, as well as 
our combs, were split into fine lamine. The 
lead dropped out of our pencils, our signal- 
rockets were entirely spoiled, our hair, as well as 
the wool on our sheep, ceased to grow, and our 
nails had become brittle as glass. 

The flour lost more than eight per cent. of its 
original weight, and the other provisions dwindled 
in a still greater proportion. The bran in which 
our bacon had been packed was perfectly 
saturated, and weighed almost as much as the 
meat. We were even obliged to bury our wax 
candles. A bottle of citric acid in Mr. Browne’s 


| sheltered from wind and sun, and an hour 


| expansion had burst the bulb, a circumstance, 1 





box became fluid, and escaping, burnt a quantity | 
of his linen ; and we found it difficult to write or 
draw, so rapidly did the fluid dry in our pens and 
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brushes. Month succeeded month, and still the 
awful drought continued. Five months passed, 
and no rain fell. On the 12th of July, the| 
Australian midwinter, the welcome showers | 
began to fall. 

Later the luckless party experienced a sirocco, | 
which Mr. Sturt describes : 

The wind, which had been blowing all the | 
| morning, increased to a gale, and I shall never | 
forget its withering effects. I sought shelter 
behind a large gum-tree; but the blasts of heat 
were so terrific that I wondered the very grass 
did not take fire. Everything, both animate and 
inanimate, gave way before it; the horses stood 
with their backs to the wind and their noses to 
the ground, without the muscular strength to 
raise their heads. The birds were mute, and 
| the leaves of the tree under which we were sitting 
| fell like a snow shower around us. 

The mercury in the thermometer registered | D 
125 degrees. I put it in the fork of a tree 


afterward I found that the mercury had risen to 
the top of the instrument, and that its further 


believe, which no previous traveller has had to 
recount. 
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Horses on Snow-Shoes. 

At a mine in the neighborhood of Pilot Peak, 
California, all the horses now wear snow-shoes 
in winter. So says the San Francisco Call. 
The altitude of the place is more than five 


thousand feet, and the snow is sometimes twenty | § 


feet in depth. Naturally the transportation of 
supplies and products was a work of much 
difficulty under the old order of things, but the 
use of snow-shoes has made a very great change. 
One of the owners of the mine is reported as 
saying: 

“Only California-bred horses are used. 3 
has been found that these are the b best, and, if 
possible, we get mountain horses—those raised 
at high altitudes. The horses go right along in 
the snow. They usually take a fast walk, but 
sometimes trot a little. 

“They so accustomed to the snow-shoes 
that they don’t stumble or fall, and enjoy them 
so well that they don’t like to walk without 
them. They will put up their feet to have the 
snow-shoes put on. 

“We a wooden shoe at first, and it 
worked very well, = now we have something a 
great . it consists of a thin steel 
plate eight inches in 
are holes for the calks of the ord 
‘The plate is fastened by a steel spring to the 
lower part of the hoof, ae there is a nut on it so 
that it can be screwed up with a wrench. 

“On the of this steel plate is a coating 
of india-rubber, and this, by the way, is a 
great improvement in horse snow-shoes. It 
keeps the shoe free of snow, whereas formerly 
snow used to clog up the plate. This would 
cause the horse to slip and flounder. Even 
when the horses are fitted with snow-shoes _ 
=> first time ows rarely ever fall, though 0: 
they are usually steadied a little till they 
get the hang of things. We are careful not 
select nervous animals. 

“The trained snow-shoe horses go anywhere, 
no matter how precipitous the mountains are nor 
how deep the snow is. We tried for a while 
making snow-shoesoutof aluminum. ‘The metal 
was light, and it was thought for a time it would 
be just the thing. But we found that aluminum, 
unlike steel, would bend, so we gave up the new 
white metal and stuck’ to steel, using a thick 
rubber coating for the bottom.” 
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His Plea. 


An unusual plea was that offered in a New 
York court on one occasion by a prisoner who 
was arraigned for stealing a roll of dress-goods. 


The material was said to be worth fifty dol 
and therefore the offence charged was gran 
larceny. ‘The prisoner listened attentively eo 
the indictment was read, and when asked th 
usual question, “Guilty or not guilty?’ he ine 
no time in replying 
Not guilty,” he "said, with an air of triumph, 
looking defiantly at the judge. “That sleazy stuff 
wa’n’t worth half that, your honor, as | could 
ene sae ne Sol deteaeets 
is sai is judgment o 
being | ee i than his character, he was 


roved y larceny and sent to) 
lack weil’s ie dela Pistead of the state prison. 
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New Use for the Locomotive. 


A young woman who had come to a certain | 
city to study the dramatic art was found by a| 
| 


| friend living in a room which looked out over a | 


lot of railroad tracks where trains were being | 
incessantly made up, and engines were backing | 
and bumping and whistling. 


“Why, what a place you’ve found to live in!”" | 
exclaimed the friend in wonder. 

“Just the place for me,” answered the student. 

“But the whistling engines must prevent you | 
from studying ?” 

“Of course they do, but they give me such a | 
fine dramatie frenzy !’ 


oe ——___—_ | 
Even With Him. | 
The Princeton Journal has a pretty good 
autumnal story : 
Freshleigh, 1900, met an old colored man the | 
other day crossing ‘the campus, and the following 
conversation ensued : 
Freshleigh— Hello, Sam! The trees are | 
getting nearly as black as you are, hey? 


Biq Sam—Yessah, an’ next tepring, sah, dey’ ni 
be nearly as green as you, s | 


| easily earned. 
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Through the Draft Riot. 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter I. 

Two props of the Confederacy. 

be AT’S it! Sit up, Miss Rosina. Don’t 

D you be scared, honey. Just ’member 

who you is, an’ who your grandpap 

was, an’ all about de fambly! We’s got to 

impress de Norf!” and China drew his slight 

form erect, and tried to ignore the pins which, 

in lieu of buttons, held his frayed and faded 
coat together. 

“I’m not scared, China, and don’t you dare 
to say it!” the child answered, indignantly. 
“It’s only—so strange, and it’s fardie’s home, 
you know!” and there came a little quaver, 
like a heart-throb, in her voice. 

China’s big black hand, with its whitened 
palm, was laid on her shoulder with infinite 
tenderness, but he did not speak. Love had 
taught China many things. Rosina smiled 
bravely back at the kindly face above her, and 
was herself again. 

The room was a very large one, running the 
length of the house. The heavy mahogany 
doors and bookcases, the black and crimson 
satin furniture, seemed to make no impression 
on the general whiteness of the place. The 
cold white walls looked frowningly down on 
these two incongruous intruders. Everything 
was oppressively rich, without being beautiful. 
There was no warmth or welcome anywhere. 

The girl wore an old pink silk party frock, 
soiled and travel-stained, and an old-fashioned 
straw hat. The shoes that covered her long, 
slim feet were coarse and heavy, and the thin, 
nervous hands were gloveless. A handsome 
black coat lay beside her on the sofa. 

China’s claret-colored livery coat had been 
made in London, but that had been “‘befo’ de 
wah,”’ and it had seen hard and constant service 
since, for though China had come to butternut 
trousers, as long as there was one shred of his 
livery left it must be worn for the glory of the 
family. Yet his shabbiness was worn with 
the manner of a French marshal, and Rosina 
carried her soiled finery with an air of dis- 
tinction. 

The small head, lifted so proudly on the slim 
throat, reminded one of a flower, it swayed so 
easily. There was an anxious, unchildlike 
look upon her face, a sad droop to the curved 
mouth; but one felt it accidental, and quite 
foreign to her nature. She seemed a thing 
made for sunshine and laughter and luxury. 

“Don’t you think it strange, China, that 
grandmother does not come?” she asked, in 
her soft Southern speech. 

“Oh no, honey, ’course not! Folks in de 
Norf is diffunt. De ladies has to work here. 
Now your ma an’ old missus, dey never lifted 
dere pretty white fingers. Very probable your 
grandma is washin’ de dishes, or somethin’,”’ 
and China waved his hand vaguely. 

“Not washing dishes in a house like this!” 
Rosina smiled incredulously, and when she 
smiled two little dimples showed themselves 
for an instant, and then hid again. 

“Yer nebber can tell, missy,” said China, 

solemnly, glad of any topic to divert her. 
“When I was to Princeton wid yer Uncle 
Bob, de young gentermens used to bresh der 
Own shoes—even yer farder and Mars’ Calvin! 
But yer farder larnt better when he come to de 
Sonf. Do you ’member how he used to frow 
de breshes at ’Rastus’s head, jest to see dat 
nigger dodge?” and China laughed as heartily 
as he dared. 
} It was many a day since that drawing-room 
in Stuyvesant Square had echoed a laugh—not 
since Calvin and Roger Conant had been 
college students. Even then it was Roger 
who had made the noise for two, while Calvin, 
dark and reserved and taciturn, had watched 
with an air of superiority that had a tinge of 
bitterness in it the tricks and antics of his 
golden-haired brother. 

At home, at school, at college it had ever 
been the same. Respect for Calvin, but love 
for Roger. There was such an inexhaustible 





store of merriment about the boy, such over- | lieutenant-colonel, they had marched gaily 
flowing spirits, such a joy of living, that even | away, leaving China to care for the two 
Calvin, who could not imitate, understood the | Rosinas, the town house and the plantation. 

charm. “Tt will be only for a little while, old fellow,” 

Roger had been born in South Carolina| they had said, as they held his hands at 
during the time his father had gone to| parting. 

Charleston to establish there a branch of his| “Little or long, young mars’rs, I’ll be true,” 
cotton house. He had removed to New York | had been the choked response. 

while still a boy, but not before the subtle| We made history fast in those days. Roger, 
witchery of the South had captivated him. So | as quick to die as to live, gave his supreme gift 
all that had followed had been the natural | at Bull Run. At the head of a daring charge 
outcome. that swept down on Blackburn’s Ford, the 

At Princeton he affiliated with the Southern | July sun burning down on his waving yellow 
students, who were obnoxious to Calvin and | hair, with a drawn sword in his hand and a 
his quieter set, and became 
the chum of Bob Ellicott, 
the laziest, but the most 
brilliant man in college. 

‘Mars’ Bob was bad 
*nough befo’, but when he 
hitched up wid dat Mars’ 
Roger no wonder dey 
kicked ober de traces!” 
poor China, Bob Ellicott’s 
body-servant, would say, 
powerless todo aught but 
advise. 

The end came in Senior 
year. There was one frolic 
toomany. The long-suffer- 
ing Faculty had to take 
some notice, and in spite 
of the fact that Bob Ellicott 
led his class, he and Roger 
Conant, a Junior, were 
expelled. Some one had 
informed, and public opin- 
ion, most unjustly, pointed 
to Calvin Conant, who was 
second in his class, and 
pressing Ellicott closely. 

There was a bitter quarrel 
between the brothers, when 
Calvin had been sarcastic 
and Roger violent. Then 
had followed a scene with 
his father, when Mr. 
Conant, fearing his fond- 
ness for his younger son 
would make him  over- 
lenient, was. Over-severe; 
and Roger, passionate and 
proud and unjust, had 
turned his back on his 
home, and renouncing the 
North, had gone to Charles- , 
ton with his friend. 

Bob Ellicott took it all 
with his usual nonchalance. 
“For three generations 
we've been expelled, and I 
had to keep up the family tradition,” he had | laugh on his lips, the red rose blossomed above 
explained to his adoring mother and sister as | his heart. 
they met the pair on the veranda. It was a death that every soldier that saw it 

Roger Conant looked around him. ‘The envied, and Calvin, dying alone and inglori- 
Ellicotts, who had a town house in Charleston, | ously in a hospital of fever, some time later, 
were now on their plantation, up the river. It | thought bitterly of the contrast. “He has had 
was spring, and the roses were in bloom, | the best of it always, even in death!” 
wreathing the veranda with a wealth of color| The bullet which killed Roger Conant killed 
and perfume. All was in harmony. The | also his delicate young wife, and when Rosina 
beautiful women, the eager welcome, the light | and the faithful China turned away from the 
jest, the sense of infinite time for infinite | scarred earth in the burial-ground beside the 
pleasures—how his joy-loving nature sprang | river, the girl flung herself on China’s breast 
out to meet it all! So Roger Conant cast in | with a desolate ery: “I have no one but you, 
his lot with the South. China, no one but you!” and the slave, 

Then followed months of silence, which was | straining her tight to his heart, comforted her 
broken at last by a letter bringing the news | as if he had been a man, and not a thing! 
of Roger’s approaching marriage to Rosina| ‘Mars’ Bob has got to come home!’ the 
Ellicott, Bob’s only sister, and of a wedding | half-distracted servant had said after this; but 
journey to Europe, but no word of a return to 
New York. 

It was while Roger was in Europe that his 
father died. The trip abroad was lengthened, 
and when the younger son and his wife returned 
to America, their only child, Rosina, was four 
years old. 

Neither their father’s death, nor their 
mother’s subsequent invalidism, healed the 
breach between the brothers, and there was 
no intercourse between the families. 

Then had come the war, tearing in two 
states, homes and hearts. Among the first to | 
go to the front from New York was Calvin | 
Conant, who left in his mother’s care his own | 
motherless boy, Hollis. He went grimly and 
sternly, like a covenanter of old. It was not 
only the insult to the flag that must be wiped 
out, but his own personal injury as well. the door of the Conant mansion. 

Though Calvin was quick to take up arms, At least a quarter of an hour had passed 
Roger was quicker. Bob Ellicott had raised | since then, and Rosina had just said, impetu- 
a regiment in Charleston, —a gentlemen’s | ously, ““There must be some mistake, China, 
regiment, par excellence,—and with Roger as | for my grandmother would never let me wait 





“HOW DO YOU DO, COUSIN ROSINA.” 


over beside Bob Ellicott’s name was the 
ominous word, “‘Missing.”” That was in the 
autumn of ’sixty-two. Now it was early in 
July of ’sixty-three. 

The interval had been a time of anxiety to 


China. He had written to old Mrs. Conant 
at last, when he found that even by half- 
starving himself he could not procure proper 
food and clothing for his charge. There was 
a long delay, and then had come a letter from 





bring the girl to Alexandria, where a clerk 
would meet them, and convey them to New 


| been passed through the lines, and the young 
man had just left his two strange charges at 








Antietam was being fought, and when it was | 


Rosina, and of something very near despair to 


Mrs. Conant’s lawyer, instructing China to) 


York. This was accordingly done; they had | 


| in this way,’”’ when one of the French windows 

| in the rear of the room was opened, and a boy 

| came in from the piazza that ran across the 
back of the house. 

Rosina knew it was her cousin Hollis, and 
as she rose she tried to make herself as tall as 

| possible. As the boy came forward slowly, a 
| little ery, that was half-joy, half-fear, escaped 
from her. The mourning broadcloth intensified 
his fairness, making a picture that the girl 
rapturously recognized. That waving golden 
hair, those large blue-gray eyes, the straight, 
thin nose, the square brow—she had thought 
them forever lost, shut into that greedy coffin 
beside the rippling river. 

“How do you do, Cousin 
Rosina,” said the boy, in 
a cold, formal tone, as he 
held out his hand politely, 
not cordially. “Il am sorry 
you were kept waiting, but 
I was in the garden, and 
I only just heard you had 
arrived.” 

“He has fardie’s body, 
but not fardie’s heart,” 
thought the girl, and with 
ari effort at self-control so 
great that it seemed a phys- 
ical pain, she responded to 
his greeting in a_half- 
audible tone. 

Hollis thought her shy, 
and with the thought came 
a faint stirring of kindness 
toward this natural foe of 
his, who looked so absurdly 
forlorn in her ridiculous 
festival garb. As if she 
read his thoughts, Rosina 
pulled the black doak 
across her lap. 

“I did not wait in 
Washington to buy any- 
thing I needed but my 
cloak,” she explained, with 
her grandest manner. 

A look of amusement 
stole round the boy’s 
mouth. Evidently this 
little scarecrow felt her 
position. 

Rosina broke the silence 
again. “May I see my 
grandmother now ?” 

“Why, yes,”’ said Hollis, 
hesitatingly, “but—she 
won’t know you.” 

‘“‘Won’t know me? 
Why? Didn’t she send 
for me?”’ 

“No,” said Hollis, shortly; “the lawyers 
sent for you. We are the heirs, you and I. 
The executors of grandfather’s will are dead, 
and the court has appointed a trustee,—Mr. 
Dutton,—who is to have charge of us till we 
are twenty-one. Mr. Dutton is abroad, and 
our lawyer, Mr. Hoyt, is acting for him. 
Grandmother is childish. Well, not quite 
| that, but she has forgotten —all that has 
happened lately.” 
| “Am I to stay here?” said Rosina, with a 
| sinking of heart. She had cherished a vision 
of a doting grandmother, and now it was gone, 
| too. 

“T don’t know,” said her cousin, with an 

indifference that cut her. “I am going to 
| Andover in the autumn. I think Mr. Dutton 
intends to send you to boarding-school.” 

“I won’t go to boarding-school without 
China!” Rosina flashed out, in her own 
impetuous way. 
| Hollis looked at her with interest. The 
| color had rushed into the creamy pallor of her 
| cheeks, and her brown eyes had the red-yellow 
glint that he had seen in an angry setter’s. 

China, who had been standing like a statue, 
now coughed apologetically, and said, “Miss 
| Rosina haint nebber been parted from me, sir. 
| It couldn’t be did. I’ll hab to go to de boardin’- 
| school !”’ 

Hollis looked at China, and 
laughed. They were friends 
moment, and both knew it. 

Here a motherly-looking woman entered, 
| whom Hollis introduced as Mrs. Bassett, their 
| grandmother’s nurse. 

“Mrs. Conant has had a bad night, Miss 
Rosina, and I think you had better not see her 
this morning. If you will come with me I will 
show you your room. Maggie is a very clever 

| girl, and she will wait on you and order your 





they both 
from that 
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mourning. Mr. Hollis, Mr. Hoyt wishes you to 
order clothing and whatever is needful for Miss 
Rosina’s servant.’ 

Mrs. Bassett took the cloak and led the way 
up the broad staircase. China watched her go, 
and then gave a long sigh of relief. 

“Dat’s good, sir! To hab her ina house like 
dis, in a safe city like New York, wid plenty of 
money to spend, an’ fine clothes an’ food! 
She’s had a hard time of it, sir, wid no one but 
China to take keer of her.” 

Hollis looked at him curiously. He was a 
very ardent abolitionist, but this was his first 
interview with a slave, and somehow it did not 
answer the usual requirements. 

“Yes, she’ll be all right now, and as for you, 
you’re free!’ cried the boy, and the words rang 
out exultantly, like a trumpet-call. 

China’s eyes filled with tears. “Ah, yes, 
Mars’ Hollis, an’ God bless de Norf for it, but 
it don’t make no diffunce tome. I’m powerful 
glad for Venus, my wife, and Persia, my little 
gal, an’ lots of darkies I know, but fer me— 
der’ nebber was a happier boy ner man dan I 
was till de wah! Bein’ free? I can’t git free 
from de past; I’m too ole! 1 can’t git free from 


. de ole missus an’ Mars’ Bob an’ de young 


missus an’ Miss Rosina an’ de ole life. Dat’s 
all gone, Mars’ Hollis, an’ de Souf’s teetotally 
ruint! It’s a drea’ful price to pay!’’ The tears 
rolled down his dusky cheeks. 

“It was a dreadful evil, and they brought it 
on themselves.’ 

“P’r’aps so, young mars’, p’r’aps so,” said 
China, humbly. ‘An’ de ole famblies is all 
broke down, an’ scatt’ed to an’ fro on de face ob 
de earth, dem dat was so kin’ as well as dem dat 
was so outrageous. Oh, dey wasn’t all bad, 
mars’r, and you gentermans up Norf has got 
lots to larn about de Souf.’”’ 

“Yes,” said the boy, slowly, “I suppose we 
have. We know now that they can fight, and 
we thought they could only bluster.” 

‘Mars’ Hollis,” said China, after a little pause, 
“T want ’er find my little gal, Persia. . She’s 
somewhar in New York, I s’pecs. You see, 
Venus, she runned away after Sumter. It was 
diffunt with her. She wasn’t borned and raised 
a Ellicott. She was bought, an’ had er right ter 
go, but I couldn’t. You see, Mars’ Bob an’ 
Mars’ Roger trusted me, an’ der aint nuffin on 
de top side ob de yearth dat could part me from 
de fambly. Well, Venus wrote me from New 
York as how she war gwine to Canada wid a 
lady, an’ she war gwine to fin’ some place to put 
Persia in. Den I aint heard no more.’’ 

“Oh, we'll find her,” said Hollis, kindly. 
“We'll see Mr. Hoyt inthe morning, and he will 
help us.” 

“T’ank yer, Mars’ Hollis, but don’t tell Miss 
Rosina —” but Rosina, entering quietly, caught 
the last sentence. 

“What do you mean, China?’ she began, 





“I GUESS YOU CAN FOOT IT ALL RIGHT.” 


angrily. “‘What are you not to tell me?’ she 
demanded arrogantly, turning to Hollis. 

There was a little sneer on her cousin’s face, 
but he answered quietly, “It was a matter in 
which you are not at all concerned, Cousin 


Rosina. Something between China and 
myself.’’ 
“China has no business of hisown! China is 


mine! You forget, I am his mistress!” and the | 


words seemed alive, they vibrated so with 
passion. 

China stepped between them, and began in a 
pleading tone, “Dess so, Miss Rosina;”’ but 
Hollis, very pale now,. but with his anger well 
in hand, said, contemptuously, ‘‘ You forget where 
you are. That was all very well for the South, 
but you are in a civilized land now, and China is 
free !’’ 

The words cut her like whips. It all came up 
at once—all the useless sacrifice of money and 
blood and lives. In her heart of hearts she felt 
that the South was beaten. It was, she told 
herself, just a question of suffering a little longer 
before the great, rich, brutal, plebeian North 
would have her heel on the Southern neck. 
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her. China aint free. He’s just de same old 
black slave he allays was, just de same to -you, 
honey, just de same to you!” 

ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 


(To be continued.) 


+ 
> 





RENOWN. 


When a great man dies 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the path of men. 
Longfellow. 


*» 
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Mary Tooker’s “Declaration.” 


HE third of July at Orr’s Mills was full 
of the stinging noises that seem to 
belong to very hot, breathless days. It 





Fourth of July. 

Mrs. Tooker was ironing in her little 
stifling kitchen. Her meek, thin face 
was unwontedly flushed, and trickling 


| with little streams of perspiration. 


Windows and doors were shut. There were 
no screens, and Lavinia Tooker couldn't ‘“‘abide”’ 
flies. It was the only thing she had ever felt 
courage enough to abide or not abide. 

Adam Tooker lounged outside in the shade in 
| his shirt-sleeves. Aunt Lois Knapp, next farm, 
said a body hadn't only to look once 
at Adam Tooker’s chin to see who 
was head of that house. 
| Mrs. Tooker looked at it now through 
|the window, but she saw only the 
grizzled forerunners of a beard. In its 
firm, hard lines and masterful curves 
she saw no significance. 

“Seems as if I never knew starch to 
stick the way this does!’”’ she groaned, 
scraping little flakes of it from the iron 
with a case-knife. “And just when I’m 
in an awful hurry, too! I wish Adam 
would let me try that satin starch Aunt 


Lois brags about. But he won’t. It’s 
five cents a pound more.’”’ She sighed 
gently. 


The sitting-room door opened sud- 
denly and Mary Tooker came out. She 
had some sewing in her hand. 

“Why, mother,” ‘she exclaimed, 
“you'll melt! This kitchen’s like a 
furnace of fire. If you’d only have the 
window open! But, anyway, I’ll leave the 
sitting-room door wide open—that’ll be some 
help.”’ 

“No, no, Mary, don’t! 
but one of us melt.’’ 

“Well, I guess I can stand it as well as you 
can. I’m going to see if I can’t.” She edged 


There don’t need to 





presaged even hotter things for the, 


eyes. When the work was done, she got supper 
and called in her father. 

“Father,” she said, bravely, as the solemn 
meal went on, “I’ve got to go down to the village 
on an errand to-night. It’s so hot—I’m con- 
siderable tired—I was thinking perhaps—could I 
have the team?” Her sallow cheeks reddened 
anxiously. 

Mrs. Tooker held her spoon suspended in 
helpless dismay. Was Mary crazy? ‘There was 
nothing further said until “father” had cleared 


| his plate and drained his last saucerful of tea. 





Then he shoved back his chair with a rasping 
| noise and said, decidedly: ““The mare’s got to 
rest up for to-morrer. I guess you can foot it all 
right.’’ 

Mrs. Tooker’s spoon fell clattering to her 
plate. There was almost relief in her face. The 
red flush in Mary’s face flickered, died out, then 
woke again. The shadow of Independence day 
touched her once more. 

“But, father,’ she said, subduing the quaver 
in her voice with unusual success, “I’d like 
some money.” 

Adam Tooker sat down suddenly in a chair by 
the door—so suddenly and so heavily that the 
chair, unduly weak in constitution, succumbed 
to his weight. It was unfortunate for poor 
Mary. 
“Money!” he exclaimed, getting himself to- 
gether stiffly. ‘You ’n’ your mother are always 
an’ everlastin’ly wantin’ money. I aint made of 





“JUMP RIGHT IN, MR. TOOKER.” 


money. Where’s the dollar I give you last 
week ?”” 

“Last month,’ Mary quietly corrected him. 
“Mother had to get a new milk-pail with most 
of that, and a butter-mold with the rest. 1 want 
| this money to spend for us—mother and me.” 


| “Then I guess you’ll have to turn to and earn 





| herself gently into her mother’s place and wrested it.” 





the iron from her tired fingers. 
Her sewing slipped to the floor. 
Was it the influence of Inde- 


little, that put the accent of 
command into Mary Tooker’s 
voice and the little jerk of mastery 
into her shoulders? Her mother 
succumbed to them weakly. 

“T am tuckered,” she said, ‘‘but 
your father’s shirt’s got to be done 
up, and the collars and cuffs. He’s 
decided he’s going to the celebra- 
tion over to Stratford.” 

“Yes, he said he was at dinner. 
Mother,” the girl faced about 
resolutely, “why don’t you go 
with him?” 

“Me? Why, Mary Ann Tooker! 
Me?” 

“Yes, you. I guess it won’t 
hurt you any to have one good 
time in your life. I guess you 
deserve it. ‘There,-there, you needn’t look so 
scared. Father won’t hear 
asleep. You go up-stairs and lie down, mother. 
I'll finish the ironing.” 

Mary Tooker was twenty-nine years old, and 
she “looked it,”’ Aunt Lois Knapp said. Over 
her temples already the hair was thin and had 
its gray lining, which Mary kept snugly covered 
as long as she could. Her shoulders stooped a 
little. Even her skirts had renounced the follies 
and the frills of youth, and fell scantly around 
her, like an old woman’s. 


Mary Tooker had never been young in her life. | 


There had been a short, young month, to be sure, 
when John Tracy came nearly every afternoon 
up the front walk and staidly drank tea with 
her out of the best china teacups, -but could 
“being young” be crowded into a month? 
When Mary’s father came back at the month’s 
end the lines in his chin had deepened 
obstinately, and John Tracy, in pity of Mary’s 
frightened distress, had agreed to stay away. 

“Until you call me back, Mary,” he had said, 
gravely. “I shall wait.’ 


But that was years ago. Now John Tracy’s 


With the fury of a trapped animal, she turned | hair was thinning, too, and growing gray. His 


and struck China on the cheek. Hollis gave her 
one straight look, and turning on his heel, left 
the room. He did not see her throw herself 
upon China’s breast with a penitence as deep 
and quick as her anger had been, nor China’s 
tender crooning over her : 


“Dere, my lambkin! No one shall trouble | sponged away, bending over it with near-sighted | made in the low, smoky doorway. 








shoulders stooped, too. Would Mary ever call 
him back ? 


me. He’s fast | 


Adam Tooker was not a brutal man. There 
| was even a secret core of unused, rusty tenderness 
beneath the husk of selfishness, but just now his 


pendence day, forerunning it a/| shins twinged with rheumatic pain from his fall, | young ; I like it.” 


| and his temper had him in hand. 

“OQ Mary,” Lavinia Tooker remonstrated 
| querulously over the dish-washing, “how’d you 
| dare to vex your father so? He feels the heat 

| dreadfully, an’ I don’t know’s he feels real well 
besides. 1 wish you hadn’t done it.” 

**Mother!”” Mary Tooker stood up straight 
| and impressive, even majestic. Her old-young, 
| spiritless face shone with a new light. The 
grace of honest indignation transformed it. 

““Mother, look at me! I’m going on thirty. 
Do I look as if I ever’d spent a cent of father’s 
money on myself, as other girls do? Do I look 
pretty and tasty and young? Did I ever look 
so? And he says I’d better earn some money !” 

The scathing of her voice burnt into her 
mother’s heart. 
calloused, unlovely hands, and let them speak 
with wordless eloquence for her. The reddened 
skin and worn nails bore pitiful evidence of 
rough work. 

“‘Where’s the money I have earnt? Where’s 
the money you’ve earnt all this time, mother, 
while you’ve been growing old and stoopy and 
| feeble? Where’s our new dresses we’ve earnt, 
and laces and ribbons like other women’s? 
| Have you ever had a nice dress in your life— 
| ever? Have I, either? Where’s the celebrations 
we’ve ever been to? Where’s anything beau- 
tiful or easy or comfortable we’ve ever had or 
done ?”’ : 

Mrs. Tooker’s helpless tears fell. Was poor 
| Mary erazy ? 
| “Hush, hush, dearie!” she said, soothingly. 
“You’re tuckered out, what with the heat an’ 
| workin’ so stiddy. You don’t know what you’re 
| sayin’. You go get on your hat—it’ll sort of 
| settle your feelin’s to walk down to the store! 
| Law! I guess I can make out with this little 
mess 0’ dishes—go ’way !” 

At Orr’s Mills the Fourth of July dawned 
| hotter and more breathless still—the kind of a 

Fourth of July we have been bred to expect, if 
all goes well. 

Adam Tooker got an early start to Stratford. 

The women folks were left with the most of the 
morning’s chores to do to that end. It was long 





She spread out both her| 
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| Mary? Mary Ann Tooker? Had she fallen 
| asleep there in the creaking rocker and opened 
her eyes in heaven? For this was the way 
Mary would look in heaven—young and sweet, 
and like other mother’s Marys. 

“Mother, don’t you know me?” called Mary, 
| joyfully. ‘Why, you’re crying! Why, mother!” 

Her mother reached out both arms toward her 
suddeniy. “You look—so—beautiful, dearie!”’ 
she almost sobbed. 

Mary had loosened her brown hair into soft, 
girlish curves and tendrils, and it framed in her 
face with softening effect. She had put on all 
| her scant finery, amplifying and beautifying it 
with surprising success. She even had flowers 
in her hair and a little bunch at her belt. But 
best of all was the pretty light in her eyes and 
the smiles that brought out forgotten, unused 
dimples in her cheeks. She was young for once 

in her life, at last—Mary Ann Tooker, twenty- 
| nine years old. 
| Over her arm she had her mother’s best dress, 
freshly bedecked with lace ruchings in neck and 
| sleeves. 
| “Put it on, mother. Put it on quick! We 
| mustn’t lose a minute. This is Independence 
| day.” 
| Ah, the secret was out! It was Independence 
day at Orr’s Mills, at Stratford, the world over, 

and in Mary Tooker’s soul. 

Mrs. Tooker made a feeble protest: “‘I hadn’t 

| ought to, Mary. It aint right!” 

But Mary’s fingers, smoothing the 
thin, straight, white hair, strayed out to 
the wrinkled forehead and lightly rested 
on it. Then Mary Ann Tooker leaned 
over and kissed her mother. Dear land 
alive! Mary dressed her, Mrs. Tooker 
meekly submitting now. Mary fastened 
a few flowers over her mother’s thin 
breast. 





“There now, mother, you look beauti- 
ful!’ she said, briskly. “I’m going to 
set you in the parlor in the haircloth 
rocker, out of the sun. You’re my 
company.”’ 

“Mary—why, Mary!” 

“Yes, you’re my company. I’m 
going to open a jar of preserves for 
your supper and cut the fruit -cake— 
hush, you needn’t say a word! I guess 
I can entertain my own mother on 
Fourth of—on Independence day,’’ she 
corrected herself, quickly. “‘I guess so! 
I’m going to see if you and I can’t 
| celebrate, too.” 
| “ But, Mary ae 

“IT was going to get a bunch of firecrackers 
|down to the store last night. Yes, I was! 
| Father didn’t give me any money, so I couldn’t, 
and maybe I shouldn’t have dared to fire ’em 
| off. But fruit-cake and preserves and our best 
dresses’1l do.” 

She sat opposite her mother, stiffly upright on 
| the slippery sofa. Her face shone. “Mother, I 
| don’t know but this is the way it feels to be 
Her voice was wistful, 
| earnest. 
| Her mother stopped rocking and looked over 
| into her face, almost anxiously. 

All at once Mary went to the window. 
“There’s John Tracy driving past,” she said, 
quietly. “I’m going to invite him in to supper, 
too.’’ 

“*Mary—dear land— Mary!” 

But Mary was gone. At the front door she 
stood under the tangle of vines and called, 
clearly, “John! John!’ 

At supper they drank tea again, staidly, out of 
the best china teacups. The fruit-cake appealed 
in mute disapprobation to Mrs. Tooker, but she 
took the second piece when Mary pressed her, 
unflinchingly. What would Adam say? 

Adam Tooker’s day had not been full of 
|unalloyed pleasure. He had had so long to 
think on the drive to town, and perversely, 
persistently the disjointed fragments of Mary’s 
last night’s talk with her mother had rung in his 
ears. He had heard them as he came in from 
milking. He had heard them all night. He 
was hearing them to-day between the booms of 
cannon and the sharp, intermittent pops of the 
boys’ firecrackers. They ran on in his mind 
with troublesome reiteration—always in Mary’s 
shrill, indignant voice, with its wistful under- 
tones. 

Confound it, were they going to spoil his whole 
day? Couldn’t a man take a bit of pleasuring 
without being pestered to death ? 

The day wore on slowly to Adam Tooker, 
however fast and joyous to the happy-faced 
families around him taking their holiday together. 

Boom! boom! Was it that, or was it the jolt 
and stir of hurrying feet and the clatter of high, 
excited voices that jarred from its sheath of 
selfishness the core of human _ tenderness 
entombed in Adam Tooker’s soul? Or was it 
| the echo of Mary’s voice, crying out bravely to 
him? 

Never mind what—never mind when or 
how. It stirred and awoke. The little groups 
holidaying on every side of him appeared in a 
new light in his eyes. 

Yonder a rough-bearded father was teachin 





Mary Tooker ironed the sticky shirt-bosom | before they were done. Then Mary disappeared | his middle-aged daughter to set off a firecracker. 


with conscientious care on July third in the 
little, sweltering kitchen. Every crease, she 
pulled out painstakingly. 


| in her own room. 


| When she came out, half an hour or more 


Every speck she | later, her mother fairly gasped at the picture she | grandbaby to the band’s merry tune. 
baby’s mother looked on proudly. 


Was it 


| laughing hilariously at her fright. An old 
| mother, a little way farther off, was dancing @ 
The 
There, over 
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there, a pair of lovers walked, shy and contented 
and unheeding, through the crowds. The man 
looked like John Tracy, when John was young. 
The girl—she didn’t look like Mary! 

Adam Tooker shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. Were all the daughters middle-aged 
and all the women old? A lost, tiny urchin 
tugged at his hand, calling him “grandpa” in an | 
imperative baby voice. He dropped the little 
fist, then picked it up again, and spent a patient 
hour finding the child’s people. 

He resolved to stay to the fireworks, as he had 
planned to do, though he had lost the zest of the | 
day. As the first rocket shot into the air he | 
heard a familiar voice near him — Mary’s “O | 
mother, isn’t it beautiful?” 

She was sitting on the back seat of John 
Tracy’s wagon, beside her mother. Uncon- 
sciously her shoulders were straightened and her 
head thrown back. John Tracy, looking back 
at her, took his enjoyment reflected from her 
happy face. Once or twice he leaned back and 
readjusted the light robe over her lap, and let his 
hand linger a minute, unhindered. 

“He looks like John Tracy, too, when John 
was young,” muttered Adam Tooker, with a 

smile, ‘“an’—thank goodness—this girl 
looks like Mary! Mary,” he went up to the 
wagon and touched her arm, reaching up on 
tiptoe. “So you come over, you ’n’ Laviny? 
Good evenin’, John! There’s goin’ to be quite a 
show, they say—wuth your drivin’ over.’’ 

A rocket or two went up overhead without 
their notice. An embarrassed silence possessed 


the little group. When Mary spoke at length | 


there was a little quiver underlying the bravery 
of her voice. But she subdued it resolutely as 
she went on. 

“Good evening, father!” she said. ‘‘Aint you 
tired out standing on your feet so? I guess 
there’s plenty of rgom for you to set down beside 
John, isn’t there, John? You can just as well 
as not.” 

“Why, yes,”’ said John,” you jump right in, 
Mr. Tooker—jump right in!”’ he cried, heartily. 
“T was just thinking what a pity it was to waste 


all this room in the middle of a crowd. You 
get right in!” 

“Yes, do, Adam,” ventured Mrs. Tooker, 
timidly. ‘You look real tuckered out.’’ 


But with his foot on the wagon-step, Adam 
Tooker changed his mind and stepped heavily 
down again. He reached up a stout forefinger 
and gently prodded Mary’s arm. 

“No,” he said, gravely, though under his 
shaggy brows his eyes actually twinkled. ‘“‘No, 
you get in ahead, Mary, with John. I'll set 
with Laviny on the back seat. I guess that’ll 
even us up better.’’ 

And so, “evened up,” they sat and watched 
the rockets burst into stars over their heads and 
trail down, fainter and fainter, into obscurity. 


On the back seat, perhaps a remembrance of | 


other years—young, loving years—came to Adam 


Tooker, for once Lavinia’s tired hand, in its | 


loose cotton glove, was sure it felt a lingering, 
clumsy touch. 


happy, independent years for her and John. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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The Old Captain and the Crows. 


There were fireworks in Canaan 
that year. 





ships which had long monopolized the 
passenger traffic between New York 
and Europe, Captain Jotham Flodden 
abandoned the ocean in disgust, 
returned to his native town of Canaan, 
far back among the New England 
hills, and bought the old home farm from which, 
as a boy, he had run away to go to sea forty 
years previously. 
and the homing instinct of elderly men had 
brought him back. The sea had gone to the 
dogs, said the old commander of clippers, and he 
turned his back on it for all time. 

He had been a high-tempered youngster, and 
was now a choleric man, whom long habits of 
absolute command had rendered peremptory, not 
to say peppery. 

He was elected moderator of the first town 
meeting which he attended after coming back ; 
and it is said that when the voters crowded 
about the platform in their democratic simplicity, 
without much regard for parliamentary rules, 
noisily discussing a matter of taxes, the old 
captain sung out, in a tremendous voice: 

“Avast there! Belay your jaw! Get off my 
quarter-deck, or 1’ll flog every man Jack of ye!” 

Of the farm work that spring on the old 
homestead his puzzied hired men told amusing 
stories. The captain attempted to hold the plow 
while one of the men drovethe ox-team. Instead 





of saying, “Haw!” or “Gee off!” as was the | 


custom to oxen, he was apt to shout : 
“Port! Port your helm! Hard a-lee, you 


lubber, or you'll have the ship on the rocks!” 
His worst trials as a farmer came when his 
sowing of corn sprouted and began to break 
ground, for there the numerous crows of Canaan 
assembled, and began pulling it up. 
“See there! 


Only see there!” he shouted to 


HEN steamships had quite super- | 
seded the famous fast-sailing “clipper” | 


A scorn of steam-engines | 
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the hired men. 
pirates, all flyin’ the black Roger, a-bearin’ down 
on my corn-field !”’ 


experienced in these devices. Growing more 


smelled the old sailor from afar. 





“See that fleet o’ West-India | 





| 





by a crow, perched in a thicket, or other dark | 
place, whither he has retired to escape the sun- 


| light, and in fifteen minutes the woods will be ali 


Following local advice, he made scarecrows, | agog with a flapping, madly cawing mob, | 
strung the field with white twine, and raised | | diving, swooping and clamoring at the blinking, 
clattering windmills; but Canaan crows were | bewildered owl. 


Owls have been found dead in dark nooks of | 


excited and angrier every day, he loaded his gun | the swamp, literally drubbed to death by crows. 
and lay in ambush for the black rogues ; but they | | They combine to attack other enemies, also. 
He then sent | one instance a raccoon was found with one eye 
the hired men with guns to hunt them in the | pulled out, and so mauled as to be disabled. 
woods, and some crows were shot; but while} About a year ago the lurking-place of a black 


the men were hunting, other crows came and | bear was revealed to a hunter by the cries of 


pulled up more corn: 


thirty or forty crows, which had discovered the 


| In the very early morning hours whole rows | animal in a thicket of dense cedar. 
We could not all get away from farm work to | 


|of young corn were plucked up, for fifteen or | 
twenty old crows, which had nests at this season | go on a crow-hunt together till the morning of | 
not far away in the woods, “‘got a taste” of the the following Saturday, which fell that year on 
captain’s corn, and were feeding their hungry | the first day of July. 
Tim. Chet Freeman and Will Poole had double- 

Their persistent boldness quite drove the old | barrelled guns. 
sea-dog wild; he raged and he fumed about it to | equipped. Rob had an old army musket, Ed 
his neighbors.. To be outwitted and set at | Dustin a small, single-barrelled shot-gun, while | 
naught by a flock of crows exasperated him | Grove carried a venerable old piece which had 
beyond measure; and whenever or wherever he | descended from his grandfather; having been 
saw a boy, he roared out, “Ahoy there, young- | converted from a flint-lock to percussion-caps. 
Do you own a gun? I'll give ye a quarter | It was an immense old musket, of large bore, 


young from his fields. 


ster! 
apiece for every crow you’ll kill — and 
find ye in powder and shot!’ 

I was then a boy, fourteen years old, 
living near Captain Flodden’s farm; 
and when he began his offers for crow 
sealps the Fourth of July was near, and 
a number of us farm lads were partic- 
ularly desirous of raising money for 
fireworks. 

“Do you suppose he means it, and 
that he will pay us if we shoot the 
crows?” was the question which we 
asked each other. We thought the 
captain a man of his word, and we 
knew him much incensed against crows, 
but it was deemed safer to get further 
assurances from him; for the captain 
was said to be “close-fisted.” Grove 
Barron and Rob Long therefore went 
to see him about it. 

“Mean it? Didn’t I tell ye so? 
Twenty-five cents for every crow you 
will fetch here was what I said — and 
powder and shot thrown in.” These 
were carefully reported to the other 
boys by Grove and Robas being Captain 
Flodden’s exact words. 

It is not likely that he imagined that 
we could really shoot many crows, for 
his own efforts in this direction had 
shown him that a crow is a very wily 
bird, and difficult to approach, partic- 
ularly by a human being bearing a gun. 

We boys knew this very well, too, but 





| we also knew a trick with which the captain | 


was unacquainted, or rather, I should say, we 
knew an odd character named Tim Unthank, 
living at the “Corners,” near the Canaan post- 
| office. 


to-morrow morning.” 

Tim Unthank, from the little tuft of yellow 

| beard on the end of his chin to the inward twist 
| of his knock-kneed legs, was an oddity. Men- 
‘tally, he was singular and indescribable. No 
lone could say that he was an idiot, for in 
| some respects he was almost abnormally acute ; 
| yet, in many respects, he certainly was not 

‘like other folks.”’ His gait was said to have 
_ been “marked” after that of an otter, and his 
| voice was like the creak of a rusty hinge. He 
never did any work, for he did not know how to 
work, and never could learn, or else was too 
eanning to do so—on this point opinions were 
divided. 

But Tim was a born naturalist. He knew the 
ways, notes and habits of every bird and beast 
to be found in the fields and forests of that entire 
county. Still, he never hunted nor trapped, nor 
derived much, if any, profit from this, his natural 
gift. 


washings, and it was the general expectation in 
Canaan that he would become a town charge 
when Mrs. Unthank died; but we boys, who 
had been out in the woods with Tim, and knew 
that he could “‘call’’ birds, squirrels, foxes and 
woodchucks about him at will, rather thought he 
could live by this accomplishment, as he did. 


offered the bounty for dead crows. 

“Yes, siree,” said Rob. “We'll get old Tim 
to go with us;’’ and that evening, in company 
with Will Poole, Ed Dustin and Chet Freeman, 
we went to interview Tim. 

We found him sitting in the back door of his 
mother’s little cottage, eating hasty pudding and 
molasses; and he would not say so much as ah, 
yes, or no to us for a time, but finally agreed to 
go with us for a dollar, payment in advance, 
which indicates that Tim was bright enough to 
do business. By a great effort the dollar was 
raised. Tim could imitate the squalling of a young 
crow in distress to perfection; and we all knew 
that the cries of a crow in trouble will draw to its 
assistance every other crow within hearing, for 
crows are sympathetic creatures. 

Of all their sylvan enemies, the great horned 
owl is the most hated by them, probably because 








“We will get Tim,” said Grove, ‘‘and start out | 
And on the front seat, Mary Tooker’s | 
Independence day was ending with a vista of | 


Tim lived at the “Corners’’ with his mother, a 
hard-working old body, who went out doing | 


Our thoughts turned to him when the captain | 


| hidden was a black gale of furious crows! 


Then we went to look up 


The rest of us were not as well 


“AND HERE’S ANOTHER.” 


requiring a large charge of powder and a whole | 


handful of shot. 

“Now what we want to find is a crow-tree 
where there’s young ones,” said Grove, “and 
then hide in the bushes under it and have Tim 
squeal like a young crow. Don’t you say so, 
Tim?” 

Tim assented, and we went first to a place 
where Rob had seen a nest in a large hemlock- 
tree on a side-hill, a mile or more from the 
Corners. Having filed quietly through the 
woods where the trees were tall and thick, we 
boys concealed ourselves, not far from the big 
hemlock, in the thick top of a tree felled by a 
man who had been peeling bark there. Tim 
concealed himself hard by, and began to squeal 
loudly, as a young crow will when suddenly 
seized and pulled from the nest. 

Within half a minute we heard a single, quick 
“Harh!” from an old crow on wing above the 
tree-tops. One of the parent birds had chanced 
to be not far away, as is generally the case. The 
crow at once dived downward to ascertain what 
forest foe had captured one of its young. As it 
did so, Tim gave the fierce hoot of an angry or 
triumphant owl, and followed it with the wild 
squalling of a crow again. 

Instantly the old crow sped away to summon 
assistance, and several minutes passed before its 
neighbors and friends could be found. Tim 
meantime squalled at frequent intervals, and 
when the crows began to gather and come sailing 
over the tree-top, he redoubled his outcries. 

To see sixty or seventy crows, at full cry, 
swooping down to attack a supposed marauder, 
is a sight not soon forgotten. The hurry, 
the excitement, the hurly-burly were something 
wonderful. Within ten seconds the air over the 
green top of the felled hemlock where Tim lay 
They 


| dived, circled, swooped, cawed and hawed, their 


their nests and young. Let an owl be discovered | same stratagem twice in that locality. 


glossy black wings brushing the boughs over 
which they hovered, each with one angry red 
eye turned downward to discover their old-time 
enemy. 

More crows were continually arriving, but we 
fired all at once into the black eddy and cloud of 
them, as they circled, for we dared not wait long 
lest their sharp eyes should discover the 
deception. At such short range, six charges of 
goose-shot could not but do execution. We 
brought down eight crows, and Will and Chet 
secured three more with their second barrels 
before the discomfited flock could fly away. 

By Tim’s advice, we collected the dead crows 
and stole away as quietly as possible. It was 


this nocturnal prowler most frequently disturbs | not worth the while, he told us, to attempt the 
In fact, 





| 


In | 
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we went a distance of two miles before trying the 
ruse a second time. 

This time, when we had secreted ourselves 
near where, we surmised, from the movements of 
the crows, there was a nest, Tim began by 
snarling or “yapping” like a fox, then squalling 
like a young crow again. Immediately the 
; sudden, short note of discovery by a crow on 
wing was heard, as before, followed soon by a 
similar rallying of the black clan; and this time 





| we bagged six. 





Till seven o’clock that evening we continued 
our hunt, and secured forty-six crows — about 
as many, in fact, as we could comfortably carry 
home by the legs. To get them, we had taken a 
circuit of ten or twelve miles through the woods. 
The cruelty of such a hunt did not occur to us 
it was a phase of the everlasting warfare between 
the farmer, and the crow. In truth, we were in 
great glee over our success. 

“‘What d’ye suppose the old captain will say 
to us?” Rob exclaimed. 

“Well, he cannot get out of paying the twenty- 
five cents apiece,” replied Grove. “He said it 
over and over, before more than twenty people, 
and we can prove it.” 

Rob’s home was convenient, and his mother 
kindly gave us supper, for we were 
very hungry. Rob then harnessed 
their farm horse into an express-wagon 
with two seats. We put the crows in 
the bottom of the wagon, threw a horse- 
blanket over them, and drove up to 
Captain Flodden’s place. 

It was now past sunset. The cows 
had been milked, and the captain was 
putting ice in his creamery. As we 
drove along abreast of the ice-house, he 
came out with the ice-tongs in his hand. 

“Good evening, Captain Flodden,” 
Grove said. “‘We have got you a few 
crows here. We can get more to- 
morrow.’ 

“The black sarpents!’’ cried the 
captain, coming out to the wagon. 
“Pulled up ’most all my corn! Where 
be they ?” 

Grove jumped out of the wagon, and 
reaching with his hand beneath the 
horse- blanket, pulled forth a crow. 
“*Here’s one,”’ said he. 

Captain Flodden grabbed the bird 
and spitefully shook it. “Ye black 
rascal!” he ejaculated. ‘You'll never 
pull up any more corn!” 

“And here’s another,”’ said Grove. 

“Nor you, either!’’ exclaimed the 
captain, seizing it in turn. 

**And here’s another,”’ said Grove. 

The captain did not shake this one 
with quite so great a relish, we thought. 

The fourth crow he did not offer to take at 

all. Grove tossed it down in the pile at his feet, 

and drew out another, and another, and yet 
another. 

It had grown too dark for us to see all the 
changes of expression that came over the 
captain’s face as Grove went on taking out 
crows and tossing them down in the pile, 
counting them off—nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, fourteen, etc. 

“Huh!” the captain snorted at length, then 
glanced sharply at the wagon. ‘Wal! wal!’’ 

‘*T wenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six !”” Grove 
counted on, throwing down a crow to each 
number. 

When he drew out the thirtieth crow, the old 
sailor could hold in no longer. 

“Avast there, you young pirate!” he shouted. 
“D’ye think I’m going to pay for all the crows 
in seven towns ?”’ 

“Why, captain, you promised us a quarter for 
every crow; you know you did, sir!’’ Rob 
exclaimed in injured tones. 

“Of course he did!’’ the rest of us chimed in. 

The captain flung the tongs into the ice-house 
and slammed the door to. 

“Thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty-six!’ Grove 
‘counted on; and Captain Flodden’s next remark 
is hardly admissible to print. It was a stento- 
rian shout to us to sheer off out of his dooryard, 
and not unload another crow there! 

Grove had just thrown down the fortieth. 
“Well, but, captain, there are forty-six,’’ he said. 
“We didn’t like to bring so few. We sup- 
posed you wanted more. We can get others 
to-morrow.”’ 

Again the riven air shook—Rob said blazed— 
all around the captain’s head, to the effect that 
not another crow was to be unloaded, or he 
would sink us for a crew of buccaneers! 

We protested that it had been a fair agree- 
ment, and that he had sent us out to shoot 
crows; but the old blusterer would not allow us 
to unload another crow in his yard. He could 
not avoid payment, and he knew it; but he 
growled like a sea-lion when he finally handed 
over a ten-dollar bill to Grove, and again 
informed us more forcibly that we were the worst 
lot of young land-sharks that he had ever fallen 
afoul of. 

Six crows were left on our hands; yet, on the 
whole, we felt rather jolly over the result. 

There were fireworks in Canaan that Fourth 
of July. Previously there had been nothing 
finer than firecrackers; but that year we put 
nine dollars into red fire, pinwheels, Roman 
candles and rockets. 

The rockets were the great feature of the 
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evening at the Corners. There were two dozen | 
of them; and for a fortnight afterward, when- 
ever any of us boys chanced to meet, we| 
exclaimed, in memory of those rockets, and with 
a lofty gesture to the zenith: 
“‘Wh-sh-sh-sh-S H-SH-SH-SH—putt !!”” 
CHARLES ADAMS. 


e 
> 





CITIZENSHIP BY MANHOOD. 


And thou, my country, write it on thy heart, 
Thy sons are ther who nobly take thy part; 
Who dedicates his manh at ey shrine, 
Wherever born, is born a son of thine. 

Henry Van Dyke. 








Beneath Niagara. 


HERE is an extensive drainage system in 
connection with the great tunnel by which 
the water-power of Niagara Falls has | 
been recently made to furnish an enor- | 

mous current of electricity for use in Buffalo and 
other places. The outlet for this drainage system 
is a particularly interesting piece of work, being | 
itself a tunnel, which is eight feet high and eight | 
feet wide. It is excavated in the solid rock, | 
seventy-five to eighty feet below the surface of | 
the ground, and is at present over a mile and a 
half in length. 

This tunnel terminates at the gorge below the 
cataract in a vertical well, or shaft, fifty feet 
deep. This well overflows into a second well, 
and this in turn overflows into 
the river, which is over one 
hundred feet below the level of 
the tunnel. 

In order to facilitate the work 
of exvavation, several vertical 
shafts were sunk from the 
surface of the ground to the 
tunnel. Shaft four is located 
about one mile from the river 
gorge. It was in the construc- 
tion of this drainage-tunnel, 
which I planned and have 
in part executed as engineer, 
that the following incidents 
occurred. 

In February, 1894, I received a 
notice from the contractor to the 
effect that the men employed in 
the tunnel at shaft four had 
suffered inconvenience from some 
kind of gas. Soon after, how- 
ever, he informed me that the 
compressed air used in running 
the drills seemed to renovate the 
air in the tunnel sufficiently for 
the men to work. 

In the spring of 1895 this 
tunnel had progressed, under 
another contractor, till it reached 


THE YOUTH'’S 


impeded by a roughly constructed, narrow-gage 
railway track used for drawing the excavated 
material from the heading to the shaft. A stream 
of water was silently flowing in the bottom of 


| the tunnel. At places an obstruction made the 


water nearly or quite a foot deep. 

We svon reached the heading ; here lay a great 
mass of the shattered rock, where it had been 
left by the last blast. My companion explained 
that the gas usually seemed to be worse while 
the workmen were digging up this material in 
the process of removing it. Therefore, while he 
stirred up the material with a pick, I filled 
several flasks with air from different positions in 


\the tunnel, and sealed each one air-tight by 


means of paraffin. 
The tears began to flow while we were doing 
this, and interfered with our work. We were 


| not alarmed, but Mr. Baxter remarked once or 


twice about feeling badly, and when we had 


| collected our samples of air and water, I told 


him he could place them in the basket and go to 
the shaft, while I would remain and examine the 


' rock and gather samples from the pile. 


I was thus busily engaged, and my companion 
had gone about fifty feet toward the shaft, when 
I heard a slight noise. I looked in the direction 
of the shaft. There was a flash from Mr. 
Baxter’s light; then it was as suddenly extin- 
guished. The sound of his steady tramp, tramp 
had ceased, and there was an ominous silence. 

I called to him, asking if he could not get a 
light. To this I received no reply. The silence 
seemed oppressive. I gathered up my things, 





“WE WALKED LEISURELY IN TOWARD THE HEADING.” 


COMPANION. 


that this gas is slightly heavier than air, and 
must consequently vitiate the air of the lower 
part of the tunnel more than the upper. For 
this reason I concluded to hold my head as high 
as possible. I also stopped breathing as much 
as I was able. 

I struggled to my feet, but had hardly strength 
to stand. I reached for the side of the tunnel, 
and so supporting myself, began to make my 
way toward the shaft. In my fall I had lost my 
oilskin cap and my light had been extinguished, 
but I still held my candle firmly grasped in my 
left hand. Only those who have been in an 
unlighted mine or tunnel can know how complete 
was the darkness. 

I thought I would try to light my candle, but 
I could not control my hand to get a match 
from my pocket. As I released my grasp of the 
rock in the side of the tunnel, again the dreadful 
feeling of paralysis came over me, and again I 
could not resist. Probably the same cause as 
before mercifully brought me back to conscious- 
ness, and once more began the desperate struggle. 

I must have made considerable progress, 
always holding my breath with all the determi- 
nation at my command and clinging to the jagged 
rock at the side, but my recollection of this part 
of my struggle is marked only by one slight 
occurrence. When I became unconscious the 
second time I held the unlighted candle in my 
left hand, but when I roused it was no longer 
there. a, 

After exerting all my energy for what seemed 
a very long time, a numb feeling, and with it a 
great weariness, came over me 
once more. My breath came in 
short gasps. Finally I stumbled 
and fell headlong. A long time 
seemed to go by now before I 
was roused by a great smarting 
about my face and eyes. Either 
in falling, or by some convulsive 
movement after falling, my face 
had been plunged in the water, 
which contained much acid and 
so caused the smarting sensation. 

I think I must have revived 
more completely this time than 
before, for I remember the 
sense of pain with which I again 
grasped at the projections at the 
side of the tunnel and tried to 
drag myself along. The skin on 
my fingers where I had grasped 
at the projecting rock had worn 
through, leaving the flesh raw 
and bleeding. 

A new horror came to torment 
me. I could not be sure that 
when falling unconscious I had 
not turned around in rising; if I 
had done so, I was going back 
toward the heading. I pictured 
the finding of my body, and 





a point nearly half a mile eastward from shaft|and with my dimly burning candle, walked | wondered if the terrible fight that I was making 


four. Still farther to the east shaft six had been 
sunk, and from this shaft a tunnel was being 
excavated to meet the one from shaft four. The 
headings of the two tunnels were at this time 
several hundred feet apart. 

One day the contractor, with his foreman, 
entered my office, and informed me that the gas 
had lately grown so unbearable that his men 
could hardly be induced to go to work. It was 
determined after considerable discussion that the 
foreman, Mr. Baxter, and I should go into the 
tunnel about six o’clock that evening and take 
samples of the gas, samples of the water, and 
samples of rock near the heading. 

I desired not only to test the composition of 
the gas and learn its quantity, but also its source— 
whether from the water which was coming into 
the tunnel, or from pockets in the rock, or from 
the chemical action of the water on some sub- 
stance in the rock. 

From the conversation which took place at this 
time, I gained the impression that nothing more 
serious than a disagreeable sensation, resulting 
in nausea, had ever been experienced by thé 
workmen, even after breathing the air of the 
tunnel for several hours. It was therefore with 
no concern whatever for our safety that I met 
Mr. Baxter at the appointed time at shaft four. 
Only a few of the workmen were loitering about 
the shaft when we arrived, and neither to them 
nor to the engineer of the hoisting-engine did we 
state our object, nor say how long we expected 
to be in the tunnel. 

After providing ourselves with candles and 
matches, we stepped into the square box which 
served as a hoist, and were quickly lowered. As 
we left the hoist at the bottom of the shaft, there | 
came to me an odor that no chemist could | 
mistake. It was the smell of sulphureted 
hydrogen, a gas well known to chemists, which, | 
when inhaled, is quite poisonous. It has the | 
offensive odor of rotten eggs. 

Probably the first effect of this gas on the 
person inhaling it is to paralyze the nerves of 
smell. 





toward the shaft. I had but a slight feeling of | 


concern. 

When I came to my companion, I experienced 
a momentary sense of relief. He was apparently 
sitting down, and leaning against the side wall 
in a very natural posture. In the uncertain light 
of the candle he seemed to be looking directly 
into my eyes. 

I spoke to him. He did not reply. 

A feeling of impending disaster came over me 
as I looked more closely at my companion. He 
had a strange, fixed look. I took him by the 
arm; it was limp and lifeless; the gas had done 
its work. I grew dizzy as the truth flashed upon 
me. We were half a mile from all human aid. 

A small pipe for conveying compressed air to 
the rock-drills extended from the engine-house at 
the surface into the heading, and Mr. Baxter was 
at that moment actually leaning against it. To 
get air from this pipe meant preservation from a 
terrible death; but Baxter had shut off the 
compressed air at the surface just before 
descending the shaft. 

No search for us was likely to be made for 
hours, probably not before morning. It seemed 
as if we could not have more effectually cut 
ourselves off from every means of preservation 


| and succor. 


I put my free arm underneath my companion’s, 
intending to carry him to the shaft. I could not 
raise him. Then I realized that I, too, was 
nearly overcome with the gas. 

In that instant I knew that both our lives 
hung on my ability to reach the shaft and give 
thealarm. It was terrible to leave my companion 
so mute and helpless, but my judgment told me 
it was his only chance, as well as my own, and I 
could not hesitate. Death seemed to be striding 
toward us with each passing second. 

My candle was still burning, and I started 
toward the shaft, setting my teeth with deter- 
mination to throw off the paralysis that seemed 
to be creeping over me. But the poison was 
surely telling on me. I had taken only a few 


for life would or could be traced. I continued, 
however, to move along, thinking in a dull way 
that the chances of my direction being right 
were as favorable as I could make them. 

The thought occurred to me at that awful time 
that night and darkness must have come on, so 
that I might, in case the hoist had been raised, 
walk right by the shaft without seeing it. Then 
I might walk on and on till I came to the brink 
of the first well near the gorge; one step more, a 
plunge, a crash against some jutting rock of the 
shaft, a rebound, and all would be over. The 
yawning shaft at the mouth of the tunnel seemed 
to be waiting for me; it was transformed into a 
demon, and was beckoning me on. 

Instinctively 1 clung more closely to the pro- 
jections of the rock, and put forward my foot 
with care, to be sure of its receiving support 
before trusting my weight upon it. I wondered 
if my body would remain in the well, or be 
washed out into the river, and thence down 
through the Whirlpool Rapids, and into the 
swirling waters of the whirlpool. 

The idea that I might be blind came to me, 
suggested no doubt by the intense smarting of 
my eyes. The darkness was so complete that I 
could not put the illusion to test. This dread 
was by no means the least of the terrors that 
assailed me. 

Choking, gasping for breath, how I longed for 
the pure air above! It seemed such a great, 
priceless boon, this air that is given to us without 
stint, and without care on our part, all through 
life. 

Sometimes my thoughts drifted to Baxter. I 
wondered if he would be alive if I succeeded in 
giving the alarm. I saw him so plainly, his 
ghastly face upturned,-and his wide-open eyes 
| staring straight before him! He might* have 
| been cognizant of passing events, but without the 
| power to speak or move. In that case he knew 
| when I left him, and might have thought I was 
| leaving him like a coward, but held in that 
overpowering lethargy that weighted down his 





It was this property, in the present | steps from my companion when my head seemed | lips and limbs, he could not call to me and beg 


instance, that deceived me into, venturing farther ; | to reel; the light in my hand danced before my | me to save him, too. It tortured me to think I 


for after a few inhalations I no longer noticed | eyes, then receded to a great distance, and I fell | had left him without trying to give him the hope 
the odor, and therefore supposed that a very | backward unconscious upon the rock bottom of | that I was going for help. 


small quantity of the gas was present. Indeed, 
I had no feeling of insecurity, for I called to | 


the tunnel. 
It may have been the severe shock of falling 


Then I became terror-stricken with the thought 
that I might be incapable of letting any one 


mind that the workmen had been free from any | upon the rock bottom, or it may have been that | know of the disaster which had befallen my 


serious ill. 


| my head fell so that the cold water of the tunnel | companion, and I fell to repeating his name in a 


As soon as our candles were lighted, we walked | flowed over my face; at any rate, for one blessed | mechanical way. 
This is all of that terrible journey that I 


leisurely in toward the heading. 


The way was | moment I regained consciousness. I remembered | 
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remember with any distinctness. I havea shadowy 
recollection of falling and rising many times. 
Everything seemed to be carried forward, up 
and down, as on a mighty billow. In a confused 
way I was conscious of going on and on, but 
my motions were in large measure involuntary. 
Finally it seemed to me that all I had passed 
through was only a dream ; that I was still lying 
where I had first fallen; that I was he]d by a 
dreadful, oppressive power which I was trying 
in vain to throw off. 

Suddenly I was conscious of a change. There 
was an obstruction in my way. One last dread- 
ful agony assailed me—was the obstruction the 
form of my prostrate companion, and had I 
retraced my steps? This was more than I 
could bear, and all hope and life seemed to 
leave me. 

The obstruction was, in fact, the hoisting-box 
at the shaft, and I had fallen over one edge and 
into it. Some one loitering near heard the 
maffied noise, peered down into the darkness of 
the shaft, and listened. All was quiet, but the 
noise had been so unmistakable that at his 
suggestion the engineer raised the hoist. As the 
fresh air came to me more and more I revived, 
and began, even before I was helped from the 
hoist, to say, “Baxter! Baxter! Baxter!’ 

My bruised appearance, together with the 
repetition of his name, told very plainly that 
something was wrong with my companion. A 
party was organized, the compressed air was 
turned on, and in due time my companion in this 
perilous adventure was brought to the surface. 

After hours of work by the hastily summoned 
physicians he was brought out of his deathlike 
stupor. He lived, but may never fully recover 
from the effects of the poisonous gas. 

As for myself, my story ends with the rescue. 

E. Z. BURNS. 
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How Lincoln Educated Himself. 
Ts late William H. Herndon, who was 





Abraham Lincoln’s law partner, travelled 

through Kentucky and southern Indiana 

as early as 1865, visiting Mr. Lincoln’s 
stepmother and others who knew him before he 
reached manhood, and were therefore able to 
supply Mr. Herndon with much curious informa- 
tion about the early life of the great President. 
But for this forethought of Mr. Herndon, our 
portrait of the immortal rail-splitter would be far 
from true or satisfactory. Even in the light of 
all that has been gleaned, collected and sifted 
concerning him, our knowledge of his boyhood, 
his education and earlier mental processes is 
necessarily vague and dim. 

For a number of years | was closely associated 
with Mr. Herndon, whose papers all came into 
my hands ultimately. Moreover, I myself visited 
the scenes of Mr. Lincoln’s birth and boyhood 
more than once; examined many witnesses, and 
made certain investigations into his personal 
history. Between us we went far toward 
exhausting the sources of information concerning 
his early life. How near to his beginning we 
traced him may be judged from the fact that we 
secured, after long search, the written statement 
of a man, now dead, who held in his arms the 
infant son of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks on the day of his birth. 

The world will never cease to marvei at the 
remarkable contrasts presented by certain phases 
of Mr. Lincoln’s life. Perhaps people a hundred 
years hence will hesitate to believe that the 
speech at Gettysburg battle-field and the 
inaugural address delivered from the portico of 
the Capitol at Washington, March 4, 1865, were 
written by a man whose school days, all told, 
“did not amount to one year,” and who was 
“never in a college or academy as a student, and 
never inside of a college or academy building”’ 
till after he had become a practising lawyer, in 
his twenty-eighth year. 

It would thus appear that Mr. Lincoln had, 
practically, no schooling or school experience ; 
yet in that modest bit of autobiography furnished 
by him in his own handwriting to the newspaper 
correspondents who waited upon him just after 
his nomination for President in 1860, he states 
that before he attained his majority he had 
attended five different schools. 

Of these, two in Kentucky were kept or 
taught by Zachariah Ring and Caleb Hazel ; and 
three in Indiana by Andrew Crawford, Samuel 
Sweeney and Azel W. Dorsey, respectively. 
He characterizes all these schools as A B C 
schools, and adds that, on account of the work 
required of him by his father, his attendance was 
brief, or “by littles,” and then at odd and 
irregular intervals. 

“No qualification,” he writes in a sketch that 
he furnished to his friend, Jesse W. Fell, the 
year following the debate with Stephen A. 
Douglas, “‘was ever required of a teacher beyon« 
reading, writing and viphering to the Rule o! 
Three. If a straggler supposed to understand 
Latin happened to sojourn in the neighborhood, 
he was looked upon as a wizard. There was 
absolutely nothing to excite ambition for edu 
cation. Of course when I came of age I did not 
know much. Still, somehow, I could read, 
write and cipher to the Rule of Three. That 
was all. The little advance I now have on this 
store of education I have picked up from time to 
time under the pressure of necessity.” 

Partly on account of the indifference of his 
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but mainly because of a lack of money, he was 
denied in a great measure those few facilities for | 
acquiring an education which boys, even in that | 
early day, usually possessed. Mr. Herndon 
discovered and preserved some of the very few | 
buoks and certain documents which were used 
by Mr. Lincoln in the days of his limited 
schooling. One of these, which now lies before | 
me, is the work from which he obtained his 
instruction in reading. 


Where He Found “‘ Pieces to Speak.’’ 


is significantly described on the title-page: 


“The Kentucky Preceptor; containing a with Mr. Lincoln. Though a little crude, they | told me that he had often, 


number of useful lessons in reading, compiled | 
for the use of schools by a teacher.’ 

It was published in Lexington, Ky., by 
Maconn, Taylor & Co., in 1812, and is prefaced 
by these dedicatory lines from Thomson’s 
“Seasons :”’ 

Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe th’ enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

Elizabeth Crawford, by whose husband A be— 
as he was then called—was occasionally hired to 
work, and at whose house he often sojourned for 
brief spells, testifies in writing that the young 
scholar, by way of improving his reading and 
speaking, committed several pieces in this book 
to memory, and on the closing day of one term 
of school recited them while standing on a 
plank supported by two logs, in the presence of 
the teacher and pupils assembled in the open air 
near the schoolhouse. 

He studied also Webster’s spelling-book, but | 
his copy, if he owned one, has not been 
preserved. We are indebted to his stepmother 
for the information that his mathematical 
instruction came from Pike’s arithmetic; but he | 
was unable to buy the book, and was therefore | 
obliged to borrow the copy which belonged to a | 
neighbor—presumably Josiah Crawford. 

In order to possess the essential parts of | 
the book, he resolved to copy them. Having 
procured certain sheets of unruled paper nine 
inches wide and fourteen long, he sewed them 
together at one edge with string, so that they 
would open like a book. Then, with a quill 
pen, he patiently copied the essential parts of the 
entire arithmetic. 

When Mr. Herndon saw the elder Mrs. | 
Lincoln she still had ten or twelve sheets of this | 
rudely-bound volume, and she explained that 
originally it contained many more leaves, but 
that the greater number had been lost or. 

















published couplet : 


Abraham Lincoln, his hand and pen, 
He will be good, but God knows when. 


A fragment of one sheet which, yellow and 
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| worth while to take up anew an elementary 
| Study; and yet as late as 1849, after his term in 
Congress had expired, we find Mr. Lincoln, 
| when he had returned to his home and resumed 
| the practice of law, endeavoring to solve some of 


discolored by age, now lies before me is | the more difficult problems in mathematics. We 


covered with words in lines unequally spaced, 
and written over by numerical calculations in 
such a way that it is a difficult task to read them. 
Mr. Herndon, after much effort in 1865, believed 
he had deciphered them, and I can find little 


| reason to improve on or alter materially his| Euclid, which he was 
| version. As no one who has ever examined the jin the habit of study- 
The volume, faded and thumb-worn from use, | lines has been able to trace them to any other | ing during his leisure 


souree, it is but fair to assume they were original 


teach us the value of time: 


Time, what an empty vapor ’tis; 

And days how swift they are— 

Swift as an Indian arrow 

Fly on like a shooting-star ; 

The present moment’s just at hand, 
Then slides away in haste, 

So that we can never say they’re ours 
But only mourn the past. 

In the margin of another page he gives due 
prominence to his musical accomplishment in 
this crude and ironical couplet : 

Abraham Lincoln is my name 
And singing is my fame. 


He celebrates his predilection to forestry and 
its effect on his father’s temperament in this 
jingling rhyme: 

Our daddy is happy and well 
Whenever his trees we fell. 


Not only were books in some cases out of his 
reach, but paper and like supplies were not 
always to be had, so that the practice of writing 
was not at all times an easy matter. Oftentimes 
when at work plowing in the fields, the boy 
would—when the old, flea-bitten, gray mare 
stopped to rest at the end of a long furrow— 
draw from his pocket a piece of smoothly planed 
wood and cover the impromptu slate with words 
and figures, written with the pencil he had made 
of soapstone or clay. His stepmother tells us 
he would cover the smooth side of every log and 
board about the cabin with his rude essays and 
arithmetical calculations. 


Beginning Grammar at Twenty-three. 


As he grew older he began to realize strongly 
his need of a more thorough knowledge of pure 


have his own testimony that he carried with him 
| on the cireuit over which 
| he travelled at this time, 
|from county court to 

county court, a copy of 


moments. Mr. Herndon 
while out on the circuit, 
slept in the same room, 
and sometimes in the 
same bed, with Mr. Lin- 
coln, who often lay down 
with a candle placed near 
the head of the bed and 
pored over his Euclid. 

| His colleagues, many 
of whom never cared to 
rise above mediocrity, 
were always greatly - 
amused on these occa- 
sions at the inconvenience 
he seemed to suffer in the 
effort to gain what seemed 
to them useless knowl- 
edge. The beds and bed- 
clothes at the ordinary 
taverns in those days 
were usually too short for ' 
him, and so his feet were % 
often bare and exposed. 2 
Frequently the heel of 

one foot would rest sup- 

ported on the toes of the 

other, and lying thus, all 
unconscious of his sur- 
roundings, aided by the dim light at his head, he 
would study the volume in his hand with the 
deepest earnestness and perseverance. 

“Tt was a grotesque scene,” observed Mr. 
Herndon ; “and how he could concentrate his | 
mind on the abstruseness of Euclid, while the 
half-dozen other lawyers who inhabited the | 
room filled the air with their sonorous and 
interminable snoring, was a problem none of us 
could ever solve.” 

In all the range of history there is no more 
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father, who “took no stock in book-learning,” | of land and dry measure is found the oft-| attained ordinary proficiency, would think it! down. A new horse, when first thrown in the 


riding-hall, with straps the use of which he little 
suspects, is greatly surprised. This painless 
throwing of horses is very effective in disciplining 
morally, for the horse soon realizes that he is 
completely mastered, and after he has been 
thrown a number of times a marked change 
takes place in their temperament. 

Soldiers who abuse 
their horses in any way 
are severely punished. 
There is, indeed, no sight 
more obnoxious to a good 
cavalryman than to see a 
horse abused. 

The old cavalry horse 
seems to have a great 
disdain for a new soldier. 
When ridden by a recruit 
he appears asif a little 
insulted, and I am sure 
that some of these old 
horses can tell a recruit 
from a veteran as quickly 
as can the adjutant at 
“ouard-mounting.”’ 

It is customary to turn 
all the horses out to 
graze—or “to herd,” as 
it is called—under a guard 
whenever the grass is 
good and the weather 
pleasant. The horses 
regard “‘herd-time” as a 
proper occasion for fun 
and frolic. They enjoy 
the herd as much as a lot 
of schoolboys do their 
recess. 

In every troop are some 
old horses that are full 
of mischief on herd, and 
are inveterate stampeders. 
If they can only get the 
rest of the herd to follow 
them and run ahead of the herders, they are 
delighted. The herd guards have to watch these 
old rogues vigilantly, for once they obtain a start, 
a stampede is sureto follow. Then, if no obstacle 
prevents, the herd will run for hours—they have 
been known to run forty miles before they could 
be stopped. Most bold and daring riding on the 
part of the herd guards is required to head off 
a cavalry stampede and turn the leaders. 

Horses soon learn all the trumpet-calls. 
“Stable-call”’ in the afternoon is the favorite one, 


English and correct speech; hence we find in | pathetic and inspiring spectacle than that of this | I imagine, as it means “dinner.” 


one of his autobiographical sketches the statement 
that after he was twenty-three years old, and had 
left his father’s house, he took up the study of 
English grammar. 

The very book he studied, 
acopy of Kirkham’s gram- 
mar, published in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by N. & G. Guilford, 
in 1828, has been preserved. 

He did not even own this 
volume, but walked several 
miles across the country to 
the home of a sympathetic 
friend and borrowed it, mean- 
while studying it at odd 
intervals in the store where 
he was employed as a clerk, 
and of nights. It is related 


ludicrous figure as he lay 
stretched out on the store 
counter absorbed in his book, 


a stack of calico prints for a 
pillow ; but he mastered the 











subject of his study. 
Whether by pondering on 
Kirkham’s grammar or by 
effect of his exquisite sensi- 
tiveness to the fine meanings 
of our language, he attained 
to a power of expression in- 
comparably superior to that 
of the majority of even great 
college-bred speakers and 
writers. There is not in the 





destroyed. This was not a copy-book filled with | 
exercises in general branches, but was a fair 
transcript of all such portions of the arithmetic | 
as a youth at that time and place would be | 
likely to need. 
Through Mr. 


Herndon I have come into | 


customary rules, tables of weights and measures, | 





language a more perfect piece 
of noble and chaste eloquence 
than his Gettysburg speech, 
and it is scarcely more beau- 
tiful than many others of his 
utterances, for I happen to 
have more proof of this than 
the public possesses. Several 
years ago certain letters, 
written by Mr. Lincoln soon 
after he had finished Kirk- 
ham’s grammar, and addressed to a young lady 
whose “grace and loveliness had chafmed his 
rustic fancy, and to a certain degree awakened 
his latent passion,’’ were placed in my hands. 
These letters rise far above the ordinary level 


great-brained, great-hearted boy cultivating his 
ingenuity upon makeshifts and devices in the 
effort to obtain the rudiments of the book-learning 
| which to-day is easily within reach of the poorest | 
lad in the land. 
But the course which really educates a mind— | 
that is, educates its faculties—is the course which | 
Lincoln got or took—the course of self-help. 
JEssE W. WEIK. 
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Horses in Our Army. 


ERHAPS few persons are on more inti- | 
| mate terms with the horse family in. 
general than some old cavalry soldiers. 

To be the friend of his horse the soldier 


to favor a bad one with his confidence, for horses | 
are infallible judges of soldiers. An old cavalry | 
captain whom I know used to say, “I judge of | 





with his head supported on | the characters of my men by the way they get fiery Mexican ‘‘mescal.’’ 


| along with their horses.” 

In the old frontier days cavalry soldiers thought 
far more of their horses than they do now, for 
their lives often depended on them, and if a man 
neglected his horse, he was sure to have to march 
on foot before long, which is very distasteful to 
a cavalryman. Indeed, it was necessary to 
guard the forage-wagon and the water-holes to 
prevent men stealing more than their allowance 
for their horses. Even now, if you watch some 
old gray-haired fellows at the “stables” of a 
cavalry troop, you will see they have not forgotten 
to be greedy on behalf of their mounts. 

A recruit horse is like a recruit soldier, apt to 
be clumsy, unevenly gaited, saucy and conceited. 
The old horses in the stable-yard treat him 
exactly as old soldiers treat a recruit. They | 
attempt to frighten him by biting at him, kicking 
him, chasing him from one corner of the yard to 
another, pulling his mane and ears; in fact, they 
try to make his life miserable in every way. 
This lasts for a few days only; then the new 
horse gets a chum, and they make an agreement 
to stand by each other. This offensive and 
defensive alliance prevents the rest of the herd 
from taking any more liberties with the recruit. 

The “chum business” is one of the most | 
remarkable features of horse life in the army. | 
The “chums” are inseparable; as soon as the | 








A trumpeter’s horse in a certain troop at a 
Western post was condemned for disability, and 
sold toa milkman. One day, when the milkman 
was driving near the drill-ground where the 
troop was drilling, his horse, at the sounding of 
the “‘charge’’ by the trumpet, bolted for the 
troop. Of course the funny sight of a milk-cart 
charging with a troop of cavalry caused great 
merriment to all, except the milkman. 

During the Geronimo campaign some years 
ago in Arizona, a remarkable illustration of how 
great an affection can exist between a soldier 
and his horse occurred in a troop in which I was 
serving. An old Irish sergeant had a splendid 
brown horse called “Dandy,” to which he was so 
singularly attached that the care and caresses he 
bestowed on it would have satisfied the most 
exacting sweetheart. The beautiful and intelligent 


that onlookers thought him a | must be a good one; a horse was never known | animal seemed to be almost human, so much did 


he appreciate the affection of his master. 

Now it happened that during a long march the 
sergeant became very tipsy by drinking some 
Reeling in the saddle 
to and fro, he jerked the horse’s sensitive mouth 
with the cruel curb till it bled profusely, and 
every little while his sharp spurs would tear 
Dandy’s flanks. Suffering all this pain, the 
horse calmly walked in ranks without showing 
any resentment, and apparently knowing that 
his master was out of his senses. 

Shortly after this happened we were fired 
upon from an ambush. The sergeant, who was 
in the lead, was shot dead in the saddle while 
riding along the brink of one of those steep 
cafions which abound in that part of Arizona. 
So he pitched head foremost out of his saddle 
down hundreds of feet into the cafion-bed. 

During the next few days Dandy ate almost 
nothing, and appeared dull and listless. All the 
men being mounted, he was led and a pack- 
saddle put on him. About a week later, as we 
were riding along the brink of another cafion, 
very similar to that in which Dandy’s master 
had found a grave, the command was halted for a 
rest, and the men, dismounting, let their horses 
graze on the few bunches of dry grass in the 
vicinity. 

Presently we saw Dandy walk to the edge of 
the cliff and look down into the black cafion 
depths. There was something in the horse’s 
manner that attracted attention, and we were 
silently watching him, when he crouched on his 


p in their treatment of those affairs in which many | herd is turned out into the yard the chums seek haunches, gave a quick spring far out into the 
possession of six sheets, comprising not only the | men of strong minds oftentimes display more or | out each other, as if for a morning “confab,” and | air over the edge of the cliff, and went turning 


less weakness. In thought, arrangement and 


| remain together all day. 


Looking into the yard | and twisting down five hundred feet to be dashed 


of capacity and dimension, but the examples as | expression they disclose a mind of uncommon | at any time, one can see them rubbing noses, | to death on the boulders in the cafion-bed. 
Siven in the arithmetic illustrative of each. | vigor and the most discriminating taste. Gram- | blinking at one another, or following each other| “As clear a case of suicide as I have ever 


They indicate a determined purpose to transcribe 
the vital part of the entire book. 


Along the edges and in the unused corners of | 
many pages are found snatches of schoolboy | 
doggerel. On the page reserved for the subtraction | 


matically they are correct, and are faultless in 
punctuation and perfect in orthography—save in 
one instance, where he spelled imagination with 
two “m’s.”’ 

Few men in the learned professions, having 





| around the yard. Take a new horse away from | 
| his chum, and he will greatly resent it. Tie him | 
| near the stables, he will whinny plaintively to | 
| his chum, who will answer from the corral. 

| All horses in our service are taught to lie) 





seen,” our captain said. Poor Dandy — his 
heart was broken ! 

Can it be that the horse is passing away from 
us? Let us hope not. If he is, we are losing a 


noble friend. A CAVALRY SOLDIER. 


————— 
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Current Topics. 


The gradual disappearance of the 
highly-prized of edible tortoises indicates that th 
day is not far distant when a terrapin will cost 
as much as a diamond pin. 

The contest between romance and 
realism has reached an acute stage. An offer 
is made, in a newspaper column devoted to such 
proffers, to exchange “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” for “setting of white Leghorn or Plymouth 
Rock eggs.” 

Japanese courtesy stands the latest test. 
An American riding a bicycle in Tokio 
accidentally knocked down a venerable man. 
The aged victim gathered himself together, defer- 
entially approached the rider, and humbly begged 
pardon for being in his “honorable way.” 

Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher, 
has mastered the science of method. He keeps 
five secretaries busy in order to bring his sociology 
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lit is said that this action may. force the other | which were scarcely more than indiscreet. Last 


| governments to adopt a corresponding rate. 


A professor in the college of the city of 


year over five hundred sentences were imposed 
for this crime. 
For example, one man is now undergoing 


| New York said recently that the average school- | punishment because he was overheard to say 
boy in that city “has to be taught English as if | that a hunt in which the Kaiser participated, in 


\he was learning a new language.” 
| absolutely true. The vilest “English” spoken 
anywhere is heard from the lips of youngsters in 


the streets of New York. Many children of | 


This is | which the game was driven from cover to a place 
| where the sportsmen had stationed themselves, 
| was not real sport, but butchery. 


Another man is now in prison because he 


well-to-do people learn it, and in their play their} denied that the title “The Great,’’ bestowed by 
speech is substantially the same as that of the | the present Kaiser upon his grandfather, the first 
“young tough.” It may not be profane, obscene, | Wilhelm, was deserved. 


or slangy, but it is characterized by a clipping | 
| of an historical review was convicted of this form 
| of treason because he had criticised a monarch, 


and distortion of words, and by what may be 
termed an impudence of utterance, that make it 
the most offensive corruption of the English 
| tongue to be heard anywhere in the world. No 


beginning. 
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| MEMORY. 


Sweet memory! ever smile on me 
| Nature’s chief beauties spring from thee. 
Anne Bronte. 





A Great Mechanic. 


In 1844 an American schoolboy read, by 
chance, about the process of making reflectors 
for telescopes. It interested him so much that 





for a mirror. His father, who saw him grinding 

and polishing it, became interested, and began to 

| study the subject. From reflectors father and 
son sodn turned to the study of lenses for 

| refractors, and therein found a life-work. 

The father was Alvan Clark, and he and his 


In a still more remarkable instance, the author 


| now dead, for certain acts. It was held that 
| Kaiser Wilhelm was known to have committed 


most Wonder that when these youngsters come to | the same acts, and therefore the criticism was 
e study correct English they have to begin at the | adjudged treasonable. 


The Germans are a liberty-loving people, and 
| it is not surprising that they are restive under 
| laws which embody the caprices of an arbitrary 
| and irritable sovereign. 
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REVEILLE. 
Morning’s, at seven; the hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
God’s in His heaven: all’s right with the world. 
Browning. 
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Good Roads and Broad Tires. 


The movement in favor of good roads which 
| has at last really begun to agitate rural com- 
| munities all over the country involves many 
| contributory issues of considerable importance. 
| For instance, associations which have undertaken 
|the task of improving the country roads are 


he procured some metal and madea small casting | 


up to date, though he himself can only work one | two sons, George B. and Alvan G. Clark, became | Senerally advising farmers to make use of broad 
hour a day when in his best physical condition. | the most renowned makers of lenses in the | tires upon their wagon-wheels, instead of the 


Much of the time he cannot work that one hour, 
but his secretaries, directed by him, do their 
daily task. 


Booker T. Washington, that wise leader 
of the colored race, never spoke more truly and 
pithily than when he said: ““The black man who 
cannot let love and sympathy go out to the white 
man is but half free. The white man who would 
close the shop or factory against a black man, 
seeking an opportunity to earn an honest living, 
is but half free.’ 


It is pleasant to read that in one place in 
the United States, the West Virginia city of 
Wheeling, Memorial day was observed decorous- 
ly, and in the ‘spirit of the earlier years of its 
observance. It was not given up to sports in 
which the ‘professional’ element predominated 
to the exclusion of the semblance of recreation. 
A newspaper says that the observance of the 
day ‘‘was quiet and solemn, and was in keeping 


with the old soldiers’ ideas of the- spirit of the | 


occasion.” 

Whenever a notably bad Indian has 
appeared in the West, it has been the practice of 
the sensational newspapers to endeavor to impart 
additional interest to his murderous exploits by 
proclaiming him a graduate of an Indian school 
in the East. It is safe to say that in very rare 
instances has that part of the story been true. 
Justice to the Indian pupils and to the school 
management demands that this newspaper false- 
hood should be exposed. 

There are New Englanders who live 
very methodically, and a New York Tribune 
writer pretends to have met such a couple. This 
is the Tribune’s story: One evening at exactly 
nine o’clock they went to the kitchen to make 
the final preparations for the night. 

“Marthy,” said the husband, after a few 
moments, “hey ye wiped the sink dry yit?” 

“Yes, Josiah,” she replied. ‘Why do you 
ask ?”’ 

“Well,” he answered, “I did want a drink, 
but I guess I’ll Rit along till mornin’.”’ 

The ‘Pingree potato-patch” was an 
“institution” of New York, as of other cities, 
last year, and some of the unemployed men who 
took land to cultivate have been telling their 
experiences. Most of them fully supported their 
families. Several cleared a hundred dollars or 
more in addition. The most successful amateur 
farmer had to walk from the east side to Long 
Island City when he began work on his “vacant 
lot,”” because he lacked the nickel for car-fare; 
yet at the end of the season he owned a plow, 
a harrow, a wagon and a team of horses! In 
other words, he had everything but a farm—and 
it is safe to say that such a man will not long be 
without one. 


It may be that the honors of the Inter- 
national Postal Congress will be taken ultimately 
by Great Britain. In that body the British 
delegates proposed a reduction of twenty per 
cent. in the rate of postage on international 
letters—from five cents to four for the United 
States, from: two and one-half pence to twopence 
for Great Britain. The proposition was rejected 
on the ground that most of the other nations in 
the Postal Union could not afford to make the 
reduction. But it had been announced previously 
by the British government that Great Britain 
would make the reduction to twopence, and 


world. From the schoolboy’s experiment and 
the father’s interest came important astronomical 
discoveries, medals from scientific societies, and 
generous financial returns. The death of Alvan 
G. Clark on June ninth, at his home in 
Cambridge, Mass., removed the last of these 
great mechanics. 

The first achievement of the elder Clark was a 
five-inch, home-made telescope, with which the 
rings of Saturn and the satellites of Jupiter 
could be seen. The largest lens then in existence 
was fifteen inches in diameter, but the Clarks 
soon produced one of eighteen and one-half 
inches, with which important discoveries were 
made. 

In 1870 Mr. Clark began for the United States 
government a twenty-six-inch lens which, after 
two years of labor, was so perfect that through 
it a microscopic photograph of writing invisible 
to the naked eye close at hand could be read at 
four hundred feet ; yet work on it was continued 
six months longer before Mr. Clark was satisfied. 

Ten years later Russia ordered a thirty-inch 
lens, which was so satisfactory that the tsar 
sent the makerg gold medal weighing half a 
pound, in addition to the stipulated price. 

Mr. Clark’s next and his last important work 

was the thirty-six-inch lens for the Lick 
Observatory on Mount Hamilton in California. 
Just after it was finished, in 1884, the senior 
Clark died, and his younger son, Alvan 
Graham, became the head of the lens-making 
firm. 
The reputation of the house was not only 
maintained, but extended, by the younger Clark, 
whose last and greatest work, the forty-inch 
lens for the Yerkes Observatory of Chicago 
University, was set up only a short time before 
his death. 

The work of this man may well be a source of 
pride to every American. It was honest work, 
in which brain and hand wrought together. It 
| was noted for its quality and not its quantity, 
and it succeeded because the man who did it 
| never spared time or labor or expense so long as 
| the thing he was doing could be improved. 
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Lese Majesté. 

The despatches from Germany frequently 
refer to the arrest and trial of persons for the 
offence of lese majesté. It is, perhaps, needless 
to say that neither Germans nor German courts 
use French terms unless there is no equivalent 
term in their own tongue. In Germany, therefore, 
the offence, or crime, is known as Majestiits- 
beleidigung. It was what was known to the 
Romans as crimen lese majestatis—the crime 
of offending the majesty of the people, or high 
treason. 


Even in the time of the Cesars a most absurdly 
sweeping interpretation was put on this crime. 
Suetonius tells us that it became “high treason” 
to flog a slave or to change one’s clothing in 
a room containing a statue of the emperor. 

It seems as if a tendency to a broad interpreta- 
tion of the phrase is almost as marked in 
Germany at the present day as it was eighteen 
hundred years ago in Rome. The laws make it 
a drag-net, in which unwary persons who have 
meant no harm have been caught. 

Kaiser Wilhelm is extremely sensitive to 
criticism ; and the police authorities, under his 
sanction, have brought numerous cases of lese 
majesté against persons who, in ordinary con- 
versation, have made remarks about the Kaiser 








narrow tires which cut and rut a soft road so 
deeply. 

It is not easy to induce the farmers to follow 
this advice, because it implies and requires at 
the outset the repairing of theroad. Broad-tired 
wagons could make little or no progress over 
some of ‘the muddy and rough roads which are 
too often found not far from the busiest and 
most thriving cities. Narrow wheels cut their 
way through more easily, but only at the cost of 


thoroughfare. 

If the highway could but be improved suf- 
ficiently to bear the heavy tires, the wheels 
would act like a miniature road-roller, and assist 
in keeping the road in good condition instead of 
tearing it to pieces. 

As an immediate result, access to markets 
would be made much more easy, draught 
animals would gain in efficiency and length of 
service, and it would be possible to transport 
larger loads with greater ease and convenience 
than is the case at present. 

The farmers and the rural communities which 
they control hesitate to take the first step because 
of the immediate expense involved. It ought not 
to be hard to convince so intelligent a portion of 
the community that real economy, both of labor 
and money, would be gained by improved road- 
beds and the use of broader tires. 


* 
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The Ambassador to Great Britain. 


The ambassador of the United States at the 
Court of St. James holds a conspicuous post. 
Recently, when Colonel Hay, the new incumbent 
of the position, paid eloquent tribute to the 
memory of Sir Walter Scott, English-speaking 
people on both sides of the Atlantic gave to his 
remarks a most flattering attention. About the 
same time his predecessor, Mr. Bayard, was 
signalizing his return to America by delivering 
to the Governor of Massachusetts a priceless 
historical treasure, the Bradford Diary, whose 
recovery was in some measure due to his own 
exertions and influence. 

Mr. Bayard and Colonel Hay very well 
represent the two sorts of men who have usually 
been chosen to represent the United States in 
England. One is an experienced public man 
with a taste for letters; the other is a man of 
letters with considerable knowledge of public 
life. 

For several decades after the Revolution the 
relations of the two countries were so strained 
that the early Presidents chose only men 
thoroughly tried in public station to go to 
London. When John Adams returned to take 
his place as Vice-President, Thomas Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, was, after considerable delay, 
named by Washington to succeed him. John 
Jay, Rufus King, William Pinkney, of Mary- 
land, and John Quincy Adams maintained the 
high traditions of the office. Van Buren and 
Buchanan, in later years, increased to five the 
number of incumbents of the place who were 
destined to be Presidents. George M. Dallas, 
after serving as Vice-President, did not consider 
the mission beneath his dignity, and performed 
its duties throughout Buchanan’s administration. 

Edward Everett, the accomplished scholar and 
polished orator, though by no means without 
experience in affairs, may yet be considered as 
a representative of American culture rather 
than American statesmanship. When he was 





exhausting the horses which draw the wagon, | 
and of still further injuring the road as a} 
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appointed minister to England, in 1841, his best 
laurels had been won in the class-room and on 
the lecture platform. To his line belong Mr. 
Lowell and Colonel Hay, as Mr. Bayard belongs 
to the line of Jay anf Pinckney. Of Lowell it 
will be recalled that another man of letters styled 
him “the ambassador of American literature to 
the Court of William Shakespeare.” Never- 
theless, Lowell was profoundly interested in 
polities, and few writers of books have ever 
done so much as he did to shape public opinion 
in a great crisis of American history. 

A special training in diplomacy has not always 
been deemed essential in American ministers, 
and many of the ministers to Great Britain have 
gone thither without previously serving their 
country in any similar capacity. Such a post in 
the diplomatic service of Russia or Germany 
would be attained by slow promotion. It is all 
the more creditable, therefore, to the distinguished 
Americans who have been called to this difficult 
position that they have almost uniformly filled it 
with dignity and efficiency. 

Mr. Bayard was the first to wear the title of 
ambassador, but the great majority of his 
predecessors were quite worthy of such a 
decoration. A glance at the list, from John 
Adams to Colonel Hay, shows many famous 
names, and some illustrious ones. In fact, 
searcely any office under the presidency has 
been occupied by so many Americans of great 
ability. 


pow 
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Junior Philanthropists. 


People who live in comfort never think of 
complimenting themselves or their neighbors on 
cleanliness of person or surroundings. It is 
expected, and a matter of course. Under such 
conditions, it is the dirty man or house or street, 
not the clean one, that provokes comment. 

But in a region of tenements, where everything 
is unfavorable to it, cleanliness becomes a shining 
virtue, worthy to attract attention. So the 
Tenement-House Chapter of the King’s Daughters 
listened with pride and pleasure the other day 
to statements of the work of certain poor boys, 
who, as members of “street-cleaning clubs,” are 
doing what they can to make New York attractive 
and wholesome. 

Most of the boys are of foreign parentage, and 
they handle the language as the Irishman played 
the violin: by main strength. Naturally their 
written reports are amusing. Yet they are 
touching also. 

“I saw aash can and a paper can,” wrote 
Abram Poshausky; “in the ash can there were 
paper and in the paper can there were ashes so 
I put the ashes in the ash can and the paper in 
the paper can. 

“I saw a boy tearing a big piece of paper into 
little pieces,’’ was Abram’s experience on another 
occasion. “So I asked him if he will scatter it 
into the street he said yes he will but I told 
him not to he should put it in his pocket and 
give it to his mother to light the stove.” 

Max Weiser’s report for the week was arranged 
in diary form. On Wednesday, “I did nothing,” 
he} records, with exemplary frankness; but 
concerning other days he writes: 

Saturday—Some cruel boys threw over a barrel 
of gabbage and I helped the lady pick it up. 

Sunday—I saw a lady slip on a piece of banana- 
peal I lifted her up and threw the peal in the 
gabbage can. 

Tuesday—I saw a lady throw appels shells in 
the gutter I said would you be so kind and pick 
it up? and she did. 

A significant phrase that perhaps represents 
the spirit in which the lads work occurs more 
than once in the reports. The Poshausky boy 
says: 

I once saw boys taking a barrel and they said 
that they are going to make a fire so I said that 
they must not make any fires I said that our 
country wants to be very clean. 

And 8. Blumo repeats the sentiment in mis- 
spelled words that vividly suggest his grotesque, 
pathetic pronunciation: 

I so boys carying berrels to make a fire whit it. 
Then I went tothem and I tall them that they 
should not make a fire in the Street. Because it 
makes a axtra work for the sweepers. And we 
want that our country should be clean. 

Great reforms have marched under a less- 
inspiring watchword than this: “We want that 
our country should be clean.” That aspiration is 
at the root of all the civic virtues. The boys 
of the tenements are patriots as well as phi- 
lanthropists. 
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Small Superstitions. 


Doctor Nansen, the great explorer, failed to find 
the North Pole, but he can console himself with 
the thought that he has done more than any other 
man to abolish the “thirteen superstition.” The 
London World says of him: 





Not content with being born on the thirteenth ~ 


of the month,he went off on his recent expedition 
with a company of thirteen, all of whom returned 
safely. The Fram got clear of the ice on the 
thirteenth of the month, and Nansen arrived at 
Tromsoe on the same day. And to crown all, he 
was entertained by the Royal Scottish Society on 
the oceasion of their thirteenth anniversary, held 
on February 13th. 


A general faith in spiritual forces does not 
compel us to think that an uncanny or sinister 
meaning lurks in the accident of a number or ally 
casual grouping of every-day things. 

We are assured that the fall of a sparrow and 
the growing of the grass invite Divine attention; 
and an overruling Providence, if trusted at all. 
can be trusted to overrule the spilling of the salt, 
the sight of the new moon over the left shoulder 
the howling of a dog under the window, or the 
chances of a work begun on Friday. 

“Signs” and situations that have been named 
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“ynlucky,” simply by ignorant tradition or foolish 
custom, are sometimes curious, but they are only | 
punctuation-marks in the page of nature. As 
incidentals to poetry and playful mythology, 
where they belong, they may be observed without 
harm, but they affect no one’s personal fortune, | 
and have nothing whatever to do with destiny. 


* 








DOCTORS AND PATIENTS. 


A physician with a large practice sees strange | 
sights—some humorous, some pitiful, and some | 
irritating. Sir Benjamin W. Richardson, com- 
menting on the fact that these singular sights 
tend to produce in the doctor’s mind the feeling 
“All things are alike to all,” says he once sur- 
prised a bishop by saying that the writer of 
Ecclesiastes must have been a doctor. 

Once a woman who kept a fuel store brought 





her husband to Doctor Richardson in a little cart 
with his body covered with small coal, under the | 
idea that by this means she was keeping him 
warm. Another woman, to whom he prescribed 
an ether mixture, therefore volatile, first made it 
warm, in order that it might be agreeable to take. 

He was called in the early days of his London 
practice to visit a servant in a large house, and 
overheard the mistress ask the housekeeper, 
“What sort of a man is he, and how did he come? 
Did he drive?” 

“IT think you’ll like him, ma’am,” replied the 
housekeeper ; “but, poor man! he is only a walking 
doctor yet.” 

People made a distinction between the walking 
and the driving doctor in former days. A phy- 
sician with a large paying praetice used to ride in 
a chariot which cost three hundred guineas. 
Now people do not care if a doctor comes in 
a landau, or a brougham, or a cab, provided he 
comes quickly. 

The old physician was known by everybody as a 
doctor. He wore a long, broad-tailed coat, knee- 
breeches, Hessian boots, a frilled shirt with 
ruffles at the wrists, and a large white cravat of 
the finest lawn. He carried a cane with a perfo- 
rated box at the top, which held camphor or some 
other smelling substance. When he was called to 
a consultation, "he expected to find a table spread 
with wine-glasses, a decanter of brandy and a) 
bottle of wine. - 
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| 
TOO EMOTIONAL. | 

If the men who become the objects of hero-| 
worship could see the evidence of the feeling they | 
inspire, they would possibly be even more recon- | 
ciled to leaving this sphere for any other, better | 
or worse. Sometimes they do know; and then | 
they need to exercise abundant charity. 

An American who has lived much abroad says | 
that he was present, on one occasion, when a 
countrywoman of his own met a famous poet. 
She saw the object of her idolatry. She rushed | 
forward and struck an attitude. } 

“And is it possible,” she cried, dramatically, 
“that I look upon Browning?” 

One feels that Doctor Johnson, in the same | 
circumstances, would have remarked, gruffly, 
“Don’t be a fool, madam!” 

Again, there are times when bathos is showered | 
only upon the dead. T. F. Silleck says that on | 
one of his holiday excursions he visited Mount | 
Vernon, and there, in the grounds, he came upon | 
a middle-aged lady, kneeling before a building at | 
some distance from the monument. She was 
bathed in tears. Mr. Silleck walked up to her, 
aud asked if she were in trouble. 

“No, sir,” said she, “thank you very much. I 
am not in trouble, but my patriotic feelings over- 
come me when I gaze upon the tomb of the 
Father of his Country.” | 

“I quite understand,” said Mr. Silleck, gently, 
“but, my dear madam, you have made a mistake. 
This is not the tomb of Washington. It is over 
yonder. This is the ice-house.” 

And drying her tears, the lady moved quietly 
away. 


> 
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WORN OUT IN SERVICE. 


The author of “Bismarck’s Table-Talk” relates 
several stories of the statesman-prince that show 
that his wit was equal to his wisdom. One day, 
Says the author, some one was speaking to 
Bismarck about his unusual attainments as a 
linguist. The prince, who is specially proud of 
his knowledge of the Russian language, spoke 
of the great difficulties of mastering that tongue. 


“You must have great talent in that direction,” |, 


said his interlocutor. 

“Well,” answered the prince, “I had unusual 
advantages when I .was learning the language at 
St. Petersburg. I lodged in the house with a 
Russian and a bear.” 

Bismarck, who had worn himself out in the 
Service of Germany and of his emperor, rarely 
referred to his labors for the fatherland. One 
morning he and the Emperor William were riding 
together in the park. They had not gone far when 
Bismarck complained of fatigue. The emperor, 
who was quite fresh, said, somewhat testily: 

“How is it that, though I am an older man than 
yourself, prince, I can always outride.you?” 

Bismarck’s reply was as reproachful as it was 
epigrammatic. 

“Ah, sire,” he said, “the rider always outlasts 
the horse.” 


~+>e——— 


WORD IN SEASON. 


Many stories are told of the eccentric Parson 
Adams, minister in Lunenburg, Massachusetts, 
for over thirty-five years. He was a man whose 
a won respect from laymen as well as 
rom his brother clergymen, and whose influence 


Was widely felt. 

At one time he went to preach in a town some 
iles distant from Lunenburg, and stopped to 
pass the night at afriend’s house. It was a cold 
Winter night, and the clergyman was both tired 
and hungry. It was proposed to have prayers at 


once 


mil 





and then supper, after which the minister | 
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| could go directly to his bed, and get a long night’s 


rest. To this he agreed, and the family were 
called together. Se 

The supper was to consist mainly of Indian 
cakes, which were set to bake on platters in front 
of the fire. The parson’s seat was opposite the 
kitchen door. 

The service began, but in a moment Parson 
Adams saw that one of the cakes had fallen 
down and was burning. He paused and looked 
toward his hostess, who seemed unconscious of 
any culinary crisis. 

“Mrs. Blank,” he said, gravely, “we are told to 
watch, as well as to pray. I cannot help seeing 
that one of those excellent cakes is burning. I 
will thank you to attend to it.” 


The cake was rescued, and Parson Adams 


resumed his Scripture reading with an easy mind. 





A Unique Exhibition. 


The Companion‘s Exhibition of Amateur Photography 


this year will be unique in that every photograph will 


have been taken during 1897, thus representing .the | 
exact status of the Art of the Amateur up to the coming | 


fall. 

The progress of the Amateur during the past few 
years has been remarkable. 
yond the point of mere technical exceNence. The best 
work of to-day shows an appreciation of the choicest 
bits of nature, an ability to seize upon the artistic and 
human in every-day life —the artistic sense to arrange 
an ideal picture from living modes. 

Already contributions have begun to arrive, and there 
is no doubt about the success of the exhibition. 





MARVELLOUS MUSICAL MEMORY. 


When Mendelssohn played on the piano or the 
organ, the listener felt the great musician and 
composer in every bar. The man’s musical 
memory was marvellous. Sir Charles Hallé, who, 
in 1842, spent several weeks with Mendelssohn at 
Frankfort, describes, in his “Autobiography,” 
three instances of the composer’s memory. He 
writes: 


The greatest treat was to sit with him at the 
plane and listen to innumerable fragments from 
alf-forgotten, beautiful works by Cherubini, 
Gluck, Bach, Palestrina and Mareello. It was 
only necessary to mention one of them to hear it 
played to perfection, until I came to the conclu- 
sion that he knew every bar of music ever written, 
a Was more, could produce it imme- 
iately. 

One morning Hiller and I were playing together 
one of Bach’s organ pieces on the piano—one of no 
varticular interest, but which we wished to know 
etter. hen we were in the middle of it,—a part 
hardly to be distinguished from many other similar 
ones,—the door opened, Mendelssohn entered, 
and without interrupting us, rose on tiptoes, and 
with his uplifted finger, pointed significantly at 
the next bar which was coming and contained an 
unexpected and striking modulation. 

So, from hearing through the door a bar or two 


| of a—for Bach—somewhat commonplace piece, he 


not only recognized it at once, but knew the 
exact place we had arrived at, and what was to 
follow in the next bar. His memory was pro- 
digious and his knowledge intimate. 

tis well known that when he revived Bach’s 
“Passion Music” and conducted the first per- 
formance, he found, on stepping to the conductor’s 
desk, that a score similar in inding and thickness, 
but of another work, had been brought by 
mistake. He conducted this amainey compli- 
eated work by heart, turning leaf after leaf of the 
book he h before him in order not to create 
any feeling of uneasiness on the part of the 
musicians and singers. 


NO CHANCES FOR HIM. 


The Chicago Times-Herald prints a story about | 
a peculiar old justice of the peace who formerly | 


held sway in a town in southern Indiana. His 
idea of justice, and of the best way of arriving at 
it, was no doubt queer, and yet a majority of 
readers will know how to sympathize with him. 


On one occasion, after all the evidence was in 
and the plaintiff’s attorney had made an elaborate 
segument, the defendant’s attorney arose to begin 

is plea. 

“Hold on there!” exclaimed the court. “I don’t 
believe I can let you proceed, Mr. Smith. I have 
a very clear idea now of the guilt of the prisoner 
at the bar, and — you at this time 
would have a tendency to confuse the court. I 
know the man is guilty now, and I don’t want to 
take any chances.” 


OUR COMMERCE. 


A new summary of our exports is that set forth 
in Harper’s Weekly. It says that a number of 
men were recently discussing the affairs of the 
present administration. 

One of them advanced the Pepetee that the 
McKinley Cabinet had not yet brought about any 
marked advance in the country’s prosperity. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that!” said another, 
quickly. “Weare already sending hay to England 
and to France.* 

_ Yet nothing was said about the beneficent 
influence of sending an angel to Turkey! 


MAXIMS FOR STATESMEN. 


Doctor Jewett, in one of his note-books,—he 
had twenty or thirty volumes of notes and reflec- 
tions which he had written during his life,—jotted 
down the following maxims for statesmen and 
others: 

Never quarrel. 
Never = 
Never hate. 
Never fret. 

Never disappoint. 


Never fear. 
Never spare. 
Never tell. 
Never detract. 
Never fail. 


HE WAS READY. 


A truthful and humorous explanation of success 
is given in this little dialogue from Puck: 


Isaacstein—Vell, you vosn’t oud ven Fortune 
knocked at your door. | 

Cohenstein—Mein 
knock at all. 
for her. 


friendt. she didn’t haf to 
I vos holdin’ der door open vaitin’ 


His work has passed be- | 
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| For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona 
| ceous Dentifrice.’” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. (Adr. 
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Elastic 
Stockings 


Made strictly to measure at about half usual prices. 


Don't suffer, send for prices and self-measuring directions. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, Lynn, Mass. | 
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ON A SHADY PIAZZA 


The long summer afternoon possesses a 
greater charm if the hands are busy with a 
bit of lace or needlework, useful and dainty. 


Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series 


No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 and No. § are 
filled with choicest designs in every variety of 
lace-work and embroidery. Every article is 
richly illustrated, with explicit working in 
structions. Send 50 cents for the entire series, 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Wet the head with warm 
water. Rub thoroughly 
with soap—work up a big, 
creamy lather th the 
hands and rub thoroughly 
into the scalp. Then wash 
out the lather, first with 
warm — afterwards with 
cold water. 


There is no preparation that equals the Famous 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


for Shampooing. If you have never enjoyed a shampoo with this soap, you 
have missed one of the most refreshing and delightful luxuries imagina- 


ble. Its soft, thick, creamy lather is simply wonderful for cleansing and 
cooling the scalp and allaying irritation. Its medicinal properties go to 
the very roots of the hair, and give new strength and vigor to the 
follicles. It removes every particle of dandruff, and leaves the hair 


soft, silky and full of lustre. 
Watsane Soar is also exquisite The J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
lor the toilet and is used in thou- . . 
sands of families — exclusively. LONDON : 64-Great Russell St. SYDNEY: 161 Clarence St. 
Package of 6 cakes (1 Ib.) by mail 4oc., if your dealer does not supply you. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10c. Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 

















A Tongue of Flame. 


“Peace, peace,”’ smiled the rose in her garden, 
And Ra eal sang the bird on his tree, 

But a bale-smoke shadowed the valleys 

Where the rivers run to the sea, 

And the smell of battle was on the winds 

Of the summer of ’Sixty-three. 


In the lap of its mother mountain 
Virginia City lay 

And, wet in‘a rolling rain-cloud 
Of glimmering gold-and-gray, 
Behind the Sierras slowly sank 
The sun of Liberty Day. 


The mammoth flag on the summit 
In the tremulous rainbow glow 
Fluttered far like a scarlet ribbon 
To the eyes that watched below, 
But flashed in the sky of a nation 
The glory of long ago. 


Then a frown on the cheek of the twilight 
Where the smile of the west was warm! 


And climbing in dusky billows 
Mount Davidson's awful form 
A wonder of darkness swept the height 


Like the rush of a silent storm! 

Thro’ the murk of the muffled city 

With its mystery untold, 

While the peop e dizzily gazing 

Stood dumb in the streets, behold 2 

In the blackening west o’er the mountain's crest 
A twinkle of fiery gold! 

Every eye caught the heaven-hung vision, 
Every heart felt its wizard spell. 

It flared like a spirit candle, 

It streamed like a star that fell, 

It waved command like a signal! hand, 

It swung like a voiceless bell. 

Did they hear it? White faces listened; 

Wild thoughts guessed its meaning divine. 
“There is news of the war from the eastward ; 
The palm-tree has bowed to the pine— 

And the Lord of Hosts is uplifting 

His torch on the hills for a sign!” 


’Twas a dream, but notall. On the shadow 
The light that quivered and curled 
Was the flag by patriot fingers 
That birthday morning unfurled, 
And it blazed in the unseen sunset 
Like a beam from another world, 
Alone in its by ht of glory 
Above where the lightnings run— 
But the glad city read on the morrow 
Its token of deeds that were donc, 
And the steeples sang “Vicksburg is taken, 
And Gettysburg’s fie id is won!” 
THERON BROWN. 
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An Incident and a Sequel. 


One of Dr. A. J. Gordon’s favorite sayings 
was that God never makes a half-providence 
any more than a man makes a half-pair of 
shears. A good many years ago a little Scotch 
boy, four years old, was caught in a threshing- 
machine, and his right arm was torn off. That 
was a terrible accident in every sense of the 
word, for the boy not only lost the use of his 
arm, but was deprived of a future livelihood. 
He was a farmer’s son, and, it was supposed, 
could himself be nothing but a farmer. Now 
what would happen to him when he grew up? 

This problem the boy’s mother took to her 
heart. There she held her mutilated laddie, and 
prayed that God would make him a prophet. 
As his service on the farm was out of the 
question, she prayed that he might be used for a 
nobler husbandry. Thus the boy grew up, with 
his mother’s prayers of dedication ringing in his 
heart, and in spite of himself, they formed his 
life. He could not evade them. Her prayers 
shut him in with God. 

The lad grew and studied, and was admitted 
to the University of Edinburgh. He is the 
student of whom the story has been often told, 
how Doctor Blackie asked the country boy to 
rise and recite. Geggie—for that was his name— 
arose and held his book awkwardly in his left 
hand. 

“Take your book in your right hand, mon!” 
said the teacher, sternly. 

“T hae nae right hand,” answered the youth, 
holding up his stump. 

There was a moment’s silence, which was 
broken by the hisses of the class. Tears of 
mortification were in the student’s eyes. Then 
Doctor Blackie ran down from his desk, and 
putting his arm about the lad’s shoulder, as a 
father might, said : 

“T did not mean to hurt you, lad. 
know.” 

Then the hisses were changed to loud cheers, 
and Doctor Blackie thanked the students for the 
opportunity of teaching a class of gentlemen. 

It was about that time that Major Whittle 
came to the university, and in the great awaken- 
ing that followed, Geggie was the first to give 
himself up to the service of Christ. 


I did not 


Some time afterward Doctor Gordon was) 
telling this story to his congregation in Boston. | 


There was an impressive stillness, and after 
the service had closed with more than usual 
solemnity, a stranger walked up the aisle. The 
congregation noticed that he had only one arm. 
With a feeling of peculiar presentiment, Doctor 
Gordon came down the pulpit stairs to meet him. 

“I am your Geggie,’”’ the stranger said, with 
great emotion. 

Doctor Gordon, with a ringing voice, called 
his congregation back and told them that his | 
illustration was before them. ‘The student was | 
asked to speak. He related the story of his 
accident, his mother’s prayers, and how he had 
now consecrated his life. 

As the congregation left the church that 
morning, the thought came to more than one: 
“Every man’s life is divinely planned. If! 
adversity is inevitable, God makes the misfortune | 
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fit the plan. Many a youth, without knowing it, 

is working out the life to which his mother’s 
| piety devoted him ; and her vows and the Infinite 
| Wisdom are parts of a perfect providence.” 


* 
° 





| A Remarkable Bicycle Recon- 

| naissance. 

| The horse, as an adjunct of military operations, 

has been definitely relegated to an inferior position 

| by a bicycle reconnaissance made by United 

| States soldiers in June, 1896, the full official report 

|of which has lately been made public by the 

| commanding officer of the expedition, Lieutenant 
Abercrombie, and printed in the Army and Navy 
Journal. 


Lieutenant Abercrombie, accompanied by a 
sergeant and a private soldier, each man carr ing 
on his maehine blankets, half- shelter nt, 
revolver, cartridges, rations and spare appereess, 
so that the weight of each machine was brought 
up to forty-five pounds, rode from Fort Omaha to 
Chicago and back. The = eastward was 
made in almost constan 


rain, over roads so 
flooded and muddy that it 
was necessary for a part 
of the way to abandon them 
and take to the railroad 
track. The two soldiers 
were new men at the busi- 
ness, having never made a 
long bicycle journey before. 
ith these and other 
disadvantages, Lieutenant 
Abercrombie and his men 
made the round trip—a 
distance of eleven hundred and forty-two miles— 
in thirteen days of actual travel, sveraging 
eighty-four miles a day on the eastward rip, 
and ninety-three miles a day on the trip westward, 
when the roads were somewhat drier. 

The riders frequently had to dismount to lead 
their machines through sand. On one occasion 
they were obliged 
to fell a tree to 
make a foot-bridge 
across @ river, aud 
on another the 
had to cut brus 
and lay it down to 
make a foothold on 
the bottom of an 
expanse of water, 
through which they 
waded up to their 
knees, carrying 
their wheels above 
their heads. On the first day the detachment made 
oo miles, over roads which, Lieutenant 
Abercrombie says, a horseman could not have 
traversed in any length of time. On the second da 
na ports were forced to take to the railr 
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rack. 

The shock of bouncing from one tie to another 
was quite severe; “and when,” the lieutenant 
says, “a trestle pre- 
sented itself, a new 
complication arose. 
| To dismount and walk 
meant to lose time and 
to cool off and stiffen 
up; so the trestles 
were ridden, although 
the vibration of the 
handle-bars, where the 
sleepers were more 
than the regulation distance apart, was terrific. I 
‘could scarcely realize that such a delicate- 
looking machine as a bicycle could stand such 
rough usage. But we averaged on the railroad 
track over nine miles an hour.” 

The party reached General Merritt’s head- 
— in Chicago, having made the distance 

rom Omaha, five hundred and eighty-eight miles 
in seven days, over roads as rough as rain and 
sun could make them. 

The return was made more easily, and with less 
railroad-track travel. As a result of his experi- 
ence, Lieutenant Abercrombie declares that the 
ene value of the bicycle as a means of 
ransportation for a scout, a connecting patrol, or 
an infantry screen or mounted picket is demon- 
strated. 

“There are,” he says, “two conditions, and only 
two, where a bicycle is valueless as a means of 
transportation to a trained rider, and those are 
in sand, devoid of vegetation, and in soft, unpacked 
snow.” . 





_ 
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A Night Out. 


As an illustration of the discomfort of a position 
“on the ragged edge of nothing,” the following 
story, from “Climbs in the New Zealand Alps,” 
| is excellent. The author of the work, E. A. 
| Fitz Gerald, F. R. G. 8., bis guide Zurbriggen, and 

Mr. Harper, were surprised by darkness in a 
| position where it was impossible for them to 
advance. As it was equally impossible for them 
to spend the night where they were, hanging to 
narrow ledges of rock covered with thin ice, they 
were obliged to retrace their steps—a slow and 
painful process. At last they reached a spot 
that might answer their purpose—a ledge some 
fourteen feet long and eighteen inches broad, on 
which the three men could just manage to sit. 


It seemed to us as sheltered a place as an 
— the slope, but should there be any great fall 
of stones in the night, I feared that we should 
have but a small chance of escape. No sooner 
had we seated ourselves than we heard the 
ominous whiz of falling stones. This was but 
the commencement of a cannonade that was kept 
up at intervals throughout the 7. The rocks 
flew past us so close that at times we could 
almost feel the wind on our faces. We never 
dared so much as to close an eye all night for 
fear of sli pping into the abyss below. 

The cold became intense, the thermometer 
dropping to twenty-five degrees, and as most of our 
| garments had been soaked in wading through the 
| melting snow, on froze hard. 

Harper took off his boots and placed his feet in 
his knapsack, so that, had he fallen, he could not 
tT recovered himself. Zurbriggen also 

k off his ts and sat upon them keep 

them warm for the poorning, lest they should be 
| frozen, and he should find himself unable to get 
into them again. 
We did our best to keep up our spirits b 
| singing songs, the most appropriate of whieh 
seemed to be, “We won’t go home till morning.” 
| _ There was no moon, and the night was intensely 
| dark, though the weather was clear, while the 
slight breezes from the southwest seemed to chill 
us tothe bone. After midnight we gradually fell 
silent, and did not even talk, while Harper dozed 
for a moment or two and nearly tumbled off. I 
had to catch hold of him and retain my grip till he 
could regain his balance. It then occurred to us 
that if we spread one of the pieces of mackintosh 
sheeting over our heads and lighted some candles 
beneath it, we should be warmer. 

We found the plan successful, and kept on 
lighting candles, so that we could warm our 
fingers at them and _ still remain seated in our 
cramped position. Luckily we had an ample 
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supply, and could continue to burn them till the | 
dawn began to appear. 

It seemed to us as if we had been seated for 

weeks on this ridge; and when at last it became 
light enough for us to move, we were so stiff that 
was with difficulty that we gained our feet. 
We now began making preparations for depart- 
ure. The rope was like an iron bar, and our 
frozen clothes would not give to our motion. 
Harper’s boots were frozen so stiff that he was 
obliged to cut them open and burn innumerable 
eandle-ends inside of them before he succeeded in 
getting them on. 

I had kept mine on all night, as T knew how | 
much trouble I should have in putting them on | 
again in the morning if I took them off. Zurbrig- | 
gen, however, was the very best off of us all, for his | 
scheme of sitting on his boots and warming them 
had worked most admirably, though during the 
night he complained several times that the nails 
in them were rather hard. 

We were extremely stiff, all of us, and for some 
distance literally limped along. However, when 
the sun rose it gradually thawed us, and we were 
able to make better time. 





OO 


Glory and Promise. 
Out of the east the glory cometh 





At dawn when the skies are gray: 
When the sun lights up the distant hills 
And seatters the clouds away. 

Out of the east the glory cometh, 

But the glory shall fade away. 


Out of the west the promise cometh 

In the quiet eventide ; 

When the peace of God lieth still and deep 
On the meadows free and wide. 

Out of the west the promise cometh, 

And the promise shall still abide. 


HORTON CUYKENDALL. 
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What the Picture Needed. 


A New York Sun reporter heard an artist tell 
an amusing story of a prank played by a young 
American student in Berlin. The teller of the 
story, with some friends, had dropped into an 
amusement hall, where the principal performer 
seemed to be a lightning-sketch artist, announced 
on the bill as Professor So-and-so, a tall, long- 
haired man, whose rapid work was giving great 
satisfaction to the audience. 


His arms worked like a windmill, and the paint 
flew off his brush in a steady stream. The result 
didn’t resemble anything until, with a quick spit- 
= of the brush, he put a touch here and a touch 
there, and behold, a oe 

It wasn’t a work o art, to be sure, but then, the 
spectators were by no means critical. As the 
professor’s arms flew around and his brush 
whacked the canvas, turning out new pictures in 
less than half a minute, the enthusiasm increased. 
The professor sat down to rest. A well-dressed 
young man, evidently an American, called out in 
very shaky German: 

a 4 De ema you are slow and your pictures 


“Come up and try one yourself if. you think so,” 
replied the professor. 

‘All right,’ said the young man, and while the 
rest of the spectators were shouting and ee 
at the invitation, he climbed up on the stage an 
—_ possession of the professor’s paints and 
easel. 

It was apparent that he knew something about 
——s from the ease with which he handled his 

rush. After two or three preliminary motions to 
limber up his arms, he turned and bowed low to 
the audience in the professor’s best manner. The 
caricature was appreciated, and a terrific howl 
greeted him. 

Turning to the canvas, he swung his paint-brush 
at a rate that made the professor’s previous 
efforts seem slow by contrast. He seemed to be 
in a frenzy, and the eyes of the stolid Germans 
in the theatre bleed with astonishment. They 
forgot to drink their beer. In less than a minute 
the American turned and bowed again to the 
spectators to imply that his picture was com- 
pleted, and that he awaited their decision. As he 
stood aside, and the canvas on which he had been 
a was exposed, there was silence for a 
moment, and then came a storm of jeers, in which 
the professor joined. The canvas was merely a 
blotch. Not even the wildest imagination could 
trace any suggestion of a picture on it. 

The American looked pained at his greeting. 
and then turned toward his canvas. A surprise 
expression came over his face. That couldn’t be 
his picture. The spectators were still jeering 
him, when, as if it were a second thought, he 
aprang to the easel and turned the canvas bottom 
side up. 

The jeers were changed to cheers. The canvas 
now bore an excellent landscape, with no detail 
left out. There were trees, a stream, an old 
Dutch house, and in the background several cows. 
It had been painted coarsely, but it was effective, 
and far superior to anything that the professor 
had turned out. 

While the spectators were laughing at the 
young American’s ready wit, he sprang off the 
Stage, and accompanied by several friends, left 
the hall. I learned that he was studying art in 
Berlin, and that he spent more time in pi 
jokes than at the art schools. He had _ fairly 

aten the professor at his own game, and there 
were no more lightning sketches that evening. 
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To the Right. 


A New England clergyman, whose countenance 
is ordinarily grave and solemn under the most 
mirth-provoking circumstances, nevertheless tells 
of several occasions on which his gravity has 
completely given way, much to his distress. 


One Sunday evening he was delivering an 
address in the vestry of a church in a neighboring 
town, where he had = to exchange with a 
brother clergyman. ust as he reached the 
warmest and most eloquent part of his address, he 
discovered that the lamp which provided all the 
light for the small room was apparently going 


out. 

Without stopping in his address, he put out his 
hand and endeavored to turn up the wick of the 
lamp, but was not at first successful. He was at 
the time speaking py | of the impossibilit 
of escape from the law for the sinner. Sti 
fumbling with the lamp, he_ cried, earnestly, 
“Which way shall he turn? Which way, I say, 
shall he turn?” ‘ 

An anxious-faced deacon who sat in the front 
seat, and had been watching with much interest 
the minister’s ineffectual efforts to secure more 
light, suddenly rose in his seat, unmindful of 
everything save the preacher’s predicament. 

“Turn to the right, Mr. Brown!” he called, 
clearly. “Turn to the right, and be quick about it, 
or inv 





His admonition came to a sudden end, for the 
minister, losing his wits and his gravity at the 
same moment, so he says, turned the wick to the 
left, and out went the light. It was some moments 
before matters were satisfactorily arranged and 
he could resume his sermon. 





“And,” he says, in telling the story, “I was glad 
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to have that time to gain control of my unrul 
features, which seemed bound to twitch wit 
amusement for the rest of the evening.” 


——— - +O 


“Say So as We Go Along.” 


“If folks could have ‘their funerals when they 
are alive and well and struggling along, what a 
help it would be!” sighed Aunt Jerusha. She 


| had just returned from a funeral, and Mrs. J. B. 


Lummis pictures her in Zion’s Herald as wondering 
how “poor Mis’ Brown” would have felt if she 
could have heard what the minister said. “Poor 
soul, she never dreamed they set so much by 
her!” 


“Mis’ Brown got discouraged,” continued Aunt 
Jerusha. “Ye see, Deacon Brown, he’d got a way 
of blaming everything onto her. I don’ 
the deacon meant it,—’twas just his way,—but it’s 
awful wearing. When things wore out, or broke, 
he acted just as if Mis’ Brown did it herself on 
ay omed and they all caught it, like the measles 
or the whoopin -cough. 

“And the minister a-telling how the deacon 
brought his young wife here when ’twa’n’t nothing 
but a wilderness, and how patiently she bore 
perme and what a good wife she’d been! Now 
the minister wouldn’t have known anything about 


| that if the deacon hadn’t told him. ear! dear! 
| If he’d onl 
| thought, I 


told Mis’ Brown, herself what he 
0 believe he might have saved the 
funeral 


“And when the minister said how the children 
would miss their mother, seemed as though they 
couldn’t stand it, 44 things 

“Well, I guess it is true enough; Mis’ Brown 
was always doing for some of them. When they 
was singing about sweet rest in heaven, I couldn't 
help Spey hyd that was something Mis’ Brown 
would have to get used to, for she never had none 
of it here. 

“She’d have been awful pleased with the flowers. 
They was pretty, and no mistake. Ye see the 
deacon wa’n’t never willing for her to have a 
flower-bed. He said ’twas enough prettier sight 
to see good cabbages a-growing; but Mis’ Brown 
always kind of hankered after sweet-smelling 
things, like roses and such. 

“What did you say, Levi? ’Most time for 
a Well, land’s sake! so itis. I must have 
got to meditating. I’ve been a-thinking, Levi, 
- needn’t tell the minister fart bagee about me. 

f the pancakes and the pumpk cr are good, 
a just say so as we go along. It aint best to 

eep everything laid up for funerals.” 
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How He Was Found Out. 


The way of the transgressor has many a pitfall. 
A clergyman who had officiated at a “fashionable” 
wedding was astonished to receive at the hands 
of the best man an envelope containing a very 
meagre fee. Worse than that, it appeared that 
the sexton and the organist, who had been put to 
the trouble of several rehearsals, had also been 
treated shabbily. So says the Detroit Free Press, 
which proceeds to tell an interesting story of how 
the matter terminated: 


Some time afterward the sexton, while giving 
the church a cleansing, found behind a pew 
cushion some fragments of paper. Some one had 
torn up a note. He passed the pieces to the 
rector, who happen to be present, and he, 
putting them together, discovered that the note 

been from the bridegroom to the best man, 
instructing him to pay such and such amounts to 
the clergyman, the organist and the sexton. These 
amounts were really liberal. 

Now, then, the mystery was explained ; and the 
minister, righteously indignant, wrote to the best 
man, who was cashier of a bank, calling upon him 
to set matters straight. 

The cashier replied promptly, enclosing the 
sums which he had kept back, and begging that 
nothing more should be said about the transaction. 

At first the clergyman was inclined to let the 
matter rest; but he thought to himself that a thief 
is a thief, and has no business to be handling 
other porese’s money; and so thinking, he felt 
bound to inform the bank officials of his discovery. 
They were surprised, bu gan at once an 
investigation of the cashier’s accounts, and had 
not gone very far before they came upon proof 
that he had for some time been engaged in 
systematic robbery of the bank’s funds. 


~ 
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Saving the Family Dignity. 

The wife of Judge Jeremiah Black is described 
by the Washington Post as a womaft of great 
intellectual force and many womanly and Christian 
virtues, such an “elect lady” as St. John the 
Evangelist glorifies in his epistle. While her 
husband was a member of the Cabinet she was 
a devoted helper in the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church, a church then composed of a handful of 
earnest people. 


The church was meeting in Temperance Hall. 
Judge Black’s driver, Peter, sensitive for the 
honor of the family, or for that of his carriage, 
felt it to be something of a disgrace to stand 
before such a building on Sunday. One day he 

hed upon the subject as gently as he could by 


saying: 

“Mrs. Black, that aint a very fine church you 
and the judge go to.” 

“No, Peter,” said the lady, “it is not a very 
grand one.” 

“Mrs. Black, do you ’spec’ to ’tend that church 
every Sunday?” 

“Yes, Peter, until they get a better one.” 

“Well, Mrs. Black, 1 wanted to ax you some: 
thin’, though I don’t much like to say it, ma’am. 

“What is it, Peter?” 3 

“Well, ma’am, I wanted to tell you de drivers 
of de other members of de Cabinet kinder makes 
fun of me ’bout standin’ ’fore dat meetin’-house, 
and I wanted to ax you if you hadn’t no objection 
to let me drive down to dat fine Presbyterian 
Church where de other big men go, and stand dere 
wid my carriage until your meetin’ was out, and 
den drive back for you and de ay ol f 

“All right, Peter, if you’ll be on time,” said Mrs. 
Black, and Peter satisfied his mind that he saved 
the credit of the family and of his horses and 
carriage by standing after that with the fine 
turnouts of the other Cabinet officers. 














Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
. Yew, maple, pine, fir, beech, linden, oak, 

poplar, walnut, birch, chestnut, spruce, willow, 
elm, cedar, ash. 

2. Waste not, want not. A rolling stone gathers 
no moss. 

8. D-rink, a-d-verb, d-airy, a-d-vice, d-ea', 
a-d-dress, fee-d, mi-d-st. 

4. VI, VI, D—vivid. 

5. Cur, few—curfew. 

6. Vacation days. 





suppose . 























Jesse’s Rocket. 


A carryall stopped before a small 
red house on a long, lonely country road, 
and a little whiteheaded boy ran out from the 
wood-shed to see who had come. 

“May we have a drink of water from your 
well?” asked a lady on the back seat. 

There was a boy in front sitting by the 
gentleman who drove. He looked happy and 
excited. 

“What’s your name?” he asked, when the 
little fellow brought a dipper. full of cold, 
sparkling water. 

“Jesse Lee,” was the reply. 

“T’m Arthur Brown. Do you know what day 
it is?” 

“Tt’s Wednesday,” said Jesse. 

“It’s Fourth of July! Don’t you keep it? 
Haven’t you got firecrackers and rockets and 
things ?”’ 


“We're going to my uncle’s to stay all night, 
and we’re carrying all our fireworks with us. 
Say, papa, how far does Uncle Jason live from 
here?” 

“Two miles across lots in that direction,’’ said 
his father, pointing west, “but it is five miles 
around the road.” 4 

“Well,” said Arthur, “if you look to-night 
over that way when it grows dark you’ll see our 
rockets going up.”’ 

“Well, [’ll look,” said Jesse, very earnestly. 

“Papa, I mean to give Jesse one of our rockets, 
and then when he sees ours go up he can send 
up his, and I shall know he’s looking. May I?” 

His father nodded, and Arthur drew a rocket 
from his box and handed it to Jesse. 

“Now remember!” he called back, as the 
horses started off. 

Jesse Lee had never seen a rocket before. He 
laid this one on the table in the front room, and 
went many times that day to look at it. It was 
a mystery and a great delight. When his father 
came in from mowing and saw the rocket, he 
said he knew how to send it up, so Jesse awaited 
night with high expectation. 

It was a quiet day on the little farm. The 
sound of bells and guns in the nearest town 
could not reach this remote spot ; but perhaps no 
town boy was happier than little Jesse, with his 
one rocket lying there upon the table. 

Supper was over at last and the work all done. 
The sun had gone down, and Jesse took his 
place on the front gate to watch. He looked 
west and wondered how far two miles woltild 
reach. The dusk gathered, the night came 
softly down, and oh! suddenly, far away, a star 
shot aloft up into the sky and broke in a shower 
of brightness ! 

“That’s the first rocket,” said Jesse’s father. 
All the family were watching now. 

“There’s another!” cried Jesse. “Shall we 
send up mine now ?” 

“No, I’d wait a little,” said his father. ‘“Wait 
till they stop awhile.” 

One after another the beautiful things shot 
brightly up, and Jesse’s heart beat tumultuously 
as he handied his own one rocket. Then there 
came a pause. 

5 said his father, bringing the match- 

X. 

They went out in the road before the house, 
and Jesse touched the match to the rocket when 
his father gave the word. A moment more, a 
sound, a rush, and the imprisoned splendor 
escaped and fied up, up, a star with a path of 
light behind it. Far aloft and overhead it 
(livided and became three stars, red, white and 
blue, and these in turn became showers of fiery 
Sparks which flew and faded. 
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“Oh!” breathed 
Jesse, in a sigh of rapture. 
He had never known a joy like 
this before. 

“*He’s sent his up!’ cried Arthur, two miles 
away. “He sees ours, and he’s sent up his!’ 

And then they renewed their own display of 
fireworks, candles, wheels, flower-baskets and 
all the rest, with every little while a rocket. 
Every time he sent a rocket up, Arthur said: 

** Jesse’ll see that !’” 

But there was no more answer from Jesse. 
His one rocket had signalled its message and 
was silent. He sat in his father’s arms, a happy 
boy, watching for one beautiful starry light after 
another, and when it was all over went smiling 
to bed, saying: 

“Wasn't Arthur good to give me that rocket ?’’ 

Two miles away, Arthur also went smiling to 
bed, but there was one little regret in his heart. 
He said to himself : 

“I had so many! I wish I had given Jesse 
more.” Mary L. B. BRANCH. 
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The Best of All. 


After all, the best was in the evening. We 
were so tired, after firing crackers and torpedoes 
all day, that it was very pleasant to sit down in 
comfortable chairs on the roof of the neighbor’s 
house, and feel that we had nothing more to do 
but just sit still and look. 

Over in the field beyond the garden we saw 
dark figures moving about. Those were the 
neighbor and papa and the uncle and all the 
boys. There was a great bustle, and a sound of 
hammers, and much shouting of eager boys. 

Presently a loud hiss was heard, and up rose a 
fiery serpent, wriggling and spitting flame, most 
beautiful and terrible to see. Up, up, higher 
and higher over our heads, so that we crouched 
down in delighted terror, till suddenly the 
monster broke all in pieces, turned into a shower 
of stars,—crimson, blue and yellow,—which 
melted away in the soft dusk. 

The serpent was gone; but now, with a rush 
and a roar, a huge dragon sprang up and soared 
in his turn into the sky. Another and another, 
till the air seemed full of flaming monsters. 
Some of them burst into colored rain, like the 
serpent, while others fell away into a golden 
mist, out of which descended a fairy car, floating 
gently down, down, till it rested on a laurel bush, 
and the boys ran to capture it. 

“Splendid rockets!” cried one. “Give us 
another, papa!” 

Now, in the garden below, a figure that looked 
like my own boy aimed something directly at 
me—was it a pistol ?—and began to fire. What 
a fine death to be shot with stars! But they did 
not touch me, only blazed and twinkled for a 
moment and went out. 

Pop! pop! All the boys were waving Roman 
candies, and the balls of colored fire went 
darting hither and thither, twinkling among the 
dark leaves of the trees and shrubs, or shining 
like glowworms in the grass. 

The rockets hissed and roared; the serpents 
wriggled and twisted. Br-r-r—buzz! A great 
wheel sprang into sight and whirled gloriously, 
sending out showers of gold in all directions. 

“The Wheel of Fortune!’’ cried the neighbor. 
“Catch the gold, boys, and you will be rich for 
life.” 

The boys rushed and scrambled, and in the 
scramble the wheel was upset. That was the 
end of the performance for me, for John’s finger 
was burned by Fortune’s dangerous gold, and 
John and I went home to soda and bed. 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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Tue “SILVER REPUBLICANS.”—In aecord- 
ance with a call issued several months ago, there 
has been a conference at Chicago of the provisional 
committee of the National Labor Republican 
party, at which thirty-two states were repre- 
sented. The purpose of the conference was to 
promote the codperation in the congressional 
elections next year and in the presidential 
election of 1900, of all who believe in the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, through 
the independent action of the United States ; and 
resolutions were adopted, declaring this to be the 
paramount political issue. Measures were taken 
for a more effective organization of the party. 


TRAIN-WRECKING.—State legislatures are 
just beginning to recognize the deliberate wreck- 
ing of a railroad train, when attended with loss 
of life, as essentially murder, to be punished 
accordingly. The New York legislature, at its 
recent session, passed a law making train- 
wrecking which results in death a erime subject 
to the death penalty; and in Michigan, which 
does not impose the death penalty for any crime, 
the legislature passed a law imposing imprison- 
ment for life in such cases. In Nebraska the 
supreme court announces the principle that 
train-wrecking implies a general malice afore- 
thought, which makes it unnecessary to prove 
particular malice against an individual who 
may be killed. 


GERMAN INFLUENCE AT CONSTANTINO- 
PLE.— One of the most remarkable recent 
developments in European politics is the extent 
to which German influence is displacing Russian 


at Constantinople. It is believed to have been at | The A 


the advice of (Germany that Turkey undertook 

the invasion of Thessaly. German army officers | 
held important commands in the Turkish army, | 
and German guns and gunners accompanied | 
Edhem Pasha. While the Turkish advance | 
was checked by the direet intervention of the 

tsar with the sultan, the subsequent peace 

negotiations have been repeatedly obstructed by 

the delays of Germany. Germany alone of the 

six great powers requires its ambassador at 

Constantinople to transmit to Berlin for consider- 
ation every memorandum agreed upon before 
action is taken. The negotiations have become 
a kind of contest between German and Russian 

influence, with the balance in favor of the 
Germans, because ‘it is more in accord with the 
natural inclination of the Turks. 


THE ADVANCE INTO THE SUDAN.—British 
officers in the Egyptian army who are now on 
leave have been ordered to rejoin their regiments | 
at once, in preparation for a new advance into 
the Sudan. A railway for the use of the 
expedition is being built across the desert from 
Wady Halfa toward Abu Hamed, and by the 
middle of July it is expected that it will be 
completed for about half that distance. The 
advance will then be begun, as the occupation of 
Abu Hamed by the Anglo-Egyptian force is 
necessary before the building of the railway can 
be pushed much farther toward that point. 
Abu Hamed is the first objective point of the 
new advance, but a further movement to Berber 
isa possibility. The latest information from the 
Dervish camp reports a great concentration of 
forces at Omdurman, which is about three 
hundred miles up the Nile from Abu Hamed. 


HuMAN FREEDOM IN AFRICA.—Two recent 
occurrences have greatly promoted human free- 
dom in Africa. One is the emancipation of slaves | 
in Zanzibar, through the proclamation of the 
Sultan, at the instance of the British government. 
The other is the breaking of the power of the 
Fulahs, a slave-trading semi-Arab tribe in the 
western Sudan. This has been accomplished by 
Sir George Goldie, the British administrator of 
the Royal Niger Company, and is a direct result 
of the expeditions against Benin and Nupé. The 
Fulahs, through force and superstition, had 
gained ascendancy over the Hausas, one of the 
most promising Afriean tribes, and the British | 
used a force of these Hausas, well armed and | 
organized, to inflict a crushing blow upon their | 
tyrants. The territory hitherto controlled by the | 
Fulahs was one of the last strongholds of slavery. | 
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A Paciric SETTLEMENT.—An_ unsettled | 
boundary question has for some years disturbed | 
the relations of Peru and Bolivia; and the 
question assumed a threatening aspect a few | 
months ago, when Bolivia occupied by force 
territory which Peru claims as her own. Wiser 
counsels have prevailed, however, and the two 
republics have submitted their dispute to the 
arbitration of the Queen Regent of Spain. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among well-known men | 
whose deaths have been recently reported are 
Baron Dickson, the Swedish Arctic explorer ; | 
Rear-Admiral Samuel P. Lee (retired), of the 
United States Navy, who commanded the brig | 
Washington during the Mexican War, and held 
several important commands in the Civil War: | 
and Alvan G. Clark, of Cambridge, maker of the 
great lenses for the Lick and Yerkes telescopes, | 
and also an astronomer of high standing. 
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Four Snow-Covered Mountains 





% 
on the Pacific Coast can be seen from the car windows by the traveler over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. They were once volcanoes—aggregate almost 48,000 feet im é 
heig ht—are seen for hours at a stretch and in regular succession, not all at the same = 
time. It is an inspiration, an education to every man and woman, every boy and girl, to 

see these magnificent peaks. They are covered with ice and to climb to the summit of 

one of them is a great feat. The lowest of these mountains is 9,750 feet high, and each 
mountain is visible for its full height. Their names were given to them 100 years ago 

by distinguished men. Every attendant of a public school should know something 
about these snowy peaks, even if not able to see them. By sending only six cents in 
postage-stamps to Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Miun., he will mail you a 
book of about 100 pages that describes these mountains and also has illustrations of 


‘ them.. If you have not already sent for the book, be sure and do so. 
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is not of the highest grade. The economy is in the fact 

that Acme wheels are sold direct at manufacturer's 

prices. Why there should be a bicycle agent and a re- 
s commission, we could never see. 

Write for our splendid new catalogue. 
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LiqguiIp AIR In CoMMERCE.—New methods 
of liquifying air at a reduced cost have been 
invented in Germany, and Mr. de Kay, United 
States consul at Berlin, mentions in his official 
report some of the uses to which liquid air may 
be put. One of these is for illuminating pur- 
poses. An illuminant can be formed from liquid 
air by mixing it with ordinary air, in certain pro- 
portions, while it is passing back to its normal 
condition. Liquid air may also serve as an 
explosive agent for various purposes. As a 
portable liquid, rich in oxygen, it is suggested that 
it should serve many purposes in manufactures. 
The price in Germany has heretofore been two 
dollars and a quarter for five cubic metres (about 
176% cubie feet) of air reduced to the liquid 
condition, but Professor Linde, of Munich, has 
invented a process whereby the cost has been 
brought down to about two and a quarter cents 
per five cubic metres. 

CONDENSED FvEL.—One difficulty in the 
way of utilizing the great peat-beds of Germany 
for heating purposes has been the great bulkiness 
of the materal. But now a process has been 
suggested by which 30 tons of peat can be 
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reduced to one ton of carbide without losing any | 


of the stored-up energy of heat. 

THe LARGEST OAK IN THE WoRLD.— 
Two young trees, raised from its acorns, have 
recently been planted near the famous old oak 
at Cowthorpe, England. The ancient tree, 
which is more than fifty feet in girth, and is 
believed to be the largest oak in existence, is so 
decayed that it is feared it cannot stand much 
longer. 

MAN’s SPEECH TO BRuTES.—The story of 
the farmer in the “Arabian Nights’ who could 
understand the language of the animals and 
fowls in his barn-yard probably had its origin in 
the ancient myth which asserted that in primi- 
tive times men and beasts were able to converse 
together. In truth, as everybody knows, there 
are certain sounds, or words, which horses, dogs 
and other animals can be taught to understand ; 
and, on the other hand, some of the sounds 
uttered by domestic animals have a meaning 
which man can understand. Of course all this 
is quite a different thing from language, and yet 
it has a certain scientific interest. Recently Dr. 
H. C. Bolton has discussed “the language used 
in talking to domestic animals.’’ He shows how 
we unconsciously attempt to lower our ianguage 
by abbreviations, ete., to the comprehension of 
brutes, very much as when we talk to young 
children. A curious fact is that the peculiar 
“click” and “‘chirp’” used to start and to hasten 
the movements of horses are employed in very 
widely separated parts of the world, but some- 
times in a réversed sense. In India, for instance, 
those sounds are used to stop instead of to start 
horses. 

ScIENTIFIC CurTrinG.—Men of science 
sometimes make extraordinary demands upon 
the skill of instrument-makers. An interesting 
illustration is furnished by the instrument called 
the “microtome,” the purpose of which is to 
cut excessively thin slices, or sections, of various 
substances, such as animal or vegetable tissues, 
for micro8copic examination. Microtomes have 
recently been invented, which, it is claimed, can 
cut successive sections each only one twelve- 
thousandth of an inch thick! The edge of the 
knife which makes such cuts appears perfectly 
smooth and straight when magnified fifty times. 

CURIOSITIES OF AN OLD SEA-BoTTomM.— 
During a recent trip to Peru, Mr. S. F. Emmons 
observed near Lomas a plain from ten to fifteen 
miles broad stretching between the mountains 
and the seashore, and elevated 500 or 600 feet 
above tide-water, which, not very long ago, as 
time is reckoned by geologists, was a part of the 
sea-bottom. It still retains interesting relics of 
the days when it was the home, or haunt, of 
ocean monsters. Scattered among its sands and 
pebbles the inhabitants frequently find the teeth 
of sharks, and occasionally they turn up the 
jaw-bones of a whale. With the latter they 
construct crucifixes, whose white forms are 
conspicuously placed on headlands. 

CUBA’s GREAT FoREsTs.—According to a 
recent consular report, Cuba, although its entire 
area is only about equal to that of the State of 
Pennsylvania, contains 13,000,000 acres of pri- 
ineval forests, “‘where the woodman’s axe has 
never been heard.” In these forests, which 
cover nearly half the entire surface of the island, 








: re found among other timber, mahogany, cedar, 
redwood, logwood, ebony, lignum-vite, and a/| 


tree with extremely durable wood called caig- | 


uaran. 


SINGULAR EFFECTS oF CoLp.—A bar of 
lead cooled to a point about 300° Fahrenheit 
below zero, according to the experiments of 
Monsieur Pictet, gives out, when struck, a pure 
musical tone. Solidified mercury, at the same 
temperature, is also resonant, while a coil of 
magnesium wire vibrates like a steel spring. 































[HE young man to whom early opportunities have 
been denied needs only the qualities of industry 
and nerve to achieve success in the field where his 
—— abilities will have wider scope for expression. 
‘ew young men are able to readily determine in what 
tield their lives can be made the greatest success. 
Many a man has studied and prepared himself fora 
special field of effort, and found late in life that he 
made a start in the wrong direction. Many a man has 
made a mistake in thinking that he could be a success- 
fullawyer. No man, however, ever madea mistake in 
studying law, because nostudy has so greata tendency 
to broaden the mind, elevate and cultivate thought, 


any direction in which he may turn his talents. A man 
is a better pocnsher, a better teacher, a better states- 
man, a better workman in any department of physical 
or mental activity for having studied the law. The law 
is a great stepping-stone to preferment. The chances 
for employment are greater, other things being equal 
to the young man thus equi 
law school is the best 
It is not the only 


ped. 

loco in which to study law. 
lace. he men whose names appear 
in the margin of this advertisement, and countless 
others, have made great successes without law-school 
instruction. They became great lawyers not because 
they never attended the law school, but despite the fact 
thai they did not. The opportunities open to the most 
of them for study were inferior in number and in 
character to those open toany young man nowadays. 
The correspondence system of study which claims to 
be second only to study in a resident school, and infi- 
nitely better than study in an office or alone, comes 
near bringing the law school to the home of the 
student. Certainly what young men have done, young 
men can do again under more favorable conditions. 

We want you to write us for our handsome catalogue 
of particulars with reference to the correspondence 
system of the study of the law, and our book of testi- 
monials from hundreds of students, many of whom 

ve become successful practising lawyers in every 
State in the Union and in some foreign countries. 
These are furnished you free of charge. They will in- 
terest you and may lead to something of great advan- 
tage to you. 


Address :— 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 168 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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| RESCENT RIDERS are 


independent of time and 
space — Independent because they 
ride an absolutely High-Grade 
Wheel —the popular wheel sold 
at the standard price — because 
there is no better wheel 
at any price — Independent 
because 


Crescent Bicycles 


are built on Honor and sold 
on their Merits — Independent 
because they are sure of their 
** Mounts ’’—the wheel gives ab- 
solute satisfaction. 
1896. Crescent agents everywhere. 


1897 Catalogue Free. 7 
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make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 


D. A. Lincoln (Author “Boston 
Cook Book’), and every recipe is tried 


A postal-card request will 
ring you one if you send to-day, and men 
The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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Are growing steadily in public favor as the public 
learns that $50 is the right price for best bicycle 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
7 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional es over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renew should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Beous to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, bank 
Check, or Draft, or an press Money - brder, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole throu the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite ar 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue id, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to stran 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. 


The theory of artificial respiration is that by 
restoring the respiratory movements immediately 
after they,have ceased to be carried on naturally, 
the process of breathing may again be set up, and 
life preserved. Experiments have shown that the 
vitality of the human body may be preserved for 
a period of three minutes after air has ceased to 
be inspired. 

Air may be introduced artificially into the lungs 
in several ways: by alternately compressing and 
releasing the walls of the chest and abdomen; by 
breathing directly into the mouth; by a combina- 
tion of both these methods; and by exciting the 
muscles of respiration with electricity. Whatever 
method is used, it is important to remember the 
following points: 

1. The bronchial passages should be cleared of 
all obstructions, solid or fluid. It is obvious that 
the chances of success are directly proportionate 
to the ease with which the air can be made to 
enter the lungs. 

2. The body cannot be resting too quietly while 
the treatment is in progress. It is better that it 
should be kept in a horizontal position, in order 
that the heart be not embarrassed. 

3. For the same reason any excessive motion in 
manipulation, or foree in filling the lungs, is to be 
avoided. Every ounce of vitality is needed by the 
respiratory muscles. 

4. It is important that the air introduced into 
the lungs should be as warm as possible. If there 
is a fire near at hand, the body should be brought 
as close to it as possible. The ideal thing is a 
room with an even temperature throughout of 
ninety degrees. 

5. The quantity of air to be thrown into the 
lungs is a question of no small moment. While it 
might seem that even a large amount of air forced 
into the lungs could not be harmful, it is desirable 
in practicing artificial respiration to imitate the 
natural process as far as may be. About twelve 
in a minute is considered to be a sufficient number 
of inspirations to force upon the lungs. 

6. Efforts to induce natural respiration should 
not be given up, so long as the blood in the veins 
remains fluid or the muscles respond to electrical 
excitation. 

Attempts at artificial respiration are most likely 
to prove effectual in young subjects, or in those 
whose natural vitality or reserve force is good. 


—_——o—_—_ 


TOO ASPIRING. 


It is a popular fallacy that the lower walks of 
life are open to any who cannot succeed in the 
upper walks. A different view of the subject is 
suggested by a story which comes from Birming- 
ham, England. Even the humblest profession 
demands certain qualities, if it is to be prosecuted 
with success. 

It was one of those drizzling, dispiriting 
evenings, when a superabundance of internal 
comfort is necessary to balance the outward 
dreariness. The shops in Corporation Street had 
just been lighted for the evening, and from the 
doorway of one of them a clean, well-dressed little 
boy looked with longing eyes at the gutter 
urchins, with their damp bundles of newspapers 
and matches. To that small victim of respecta- 
bility and refined surroundings the free life of 
these street arabs presented an irresistible 
charm. Presently the boy overcame his diffidence, 
and leaving the shelter of the doorway, sought 
one of the newsboys. 

“Do you think,” he humbly asked, after a few 
preliminary words, “that I should be able to earn 
money as you do, if I bought some papers and 
came to this corner to sell them?” 

The newsboy looked him over critically. 

“What does the likes of you want selling 
papers?” he asked. 

“I’m tired of being idle at home,” replied the 
small aspirant. 

“Well,” said the other, with the serious air of 
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an authority on the subject in question, “dyer | 
think yer could ’old a bundle o’ papers in one | 
’and, race like the mischief, lick three or four | 
boys bigger’n yerself with the other ’and, while | 
yer keeps two more off with yer feet, and takes a | 
toff’s ha’penny, an’ yells yer papers all the time?” 


boy. } 

“Then ye’re no good in the Corporation Street | Dho ' LG 
news agency biz,” replied the ragged authority. | 
“You'd better git yer people to ’prentice yer to 


the clergy, or something light.” 


SAVED WITH A CRUTCH. 
We are accustomed to read of Indian bravery 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract cou- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 4, STTT TTT TSS S SESS SSSSSES vv) 








G U ITAR Self-Taught, with- 
out notes, by Figure BANJO 
| Music. Send stamp for Big Tlustrated 

“N-o, I don’t,” replied the well-dressed little | Catalog. E. C. HOWE, 878 Bay State Bldg., Chicago. 
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500 STRICTLY HIGH ~-GRADES. 


GET A WHEEL, FREE. Write Bow 794, 


Pilgarli 
ilgarlic, 

there is no need for you to con- 
template a wig when you can 
enjoy the pleasure of sitting 
again under your own ‘‘thatch.”’ 
You can begin to get your hair 
back as soon as you begin to 


100.00 quality for $43.50. Active, Energetic. 
§ 85.00 quality for $34.00. Pushing Boys can 





under the excitement of battle, but seld hear 
of the exhibition of any noble qualities whatever 
on the part of the red man who lives a dependent 
life among the whites. An act of heroism on the 
part of a lame little Indian boy in an Oregon 
town is worthy of note, for more reasons than 
one. 


On one of the last days of last March, two ladies 
of The Dalles, Oregon, Mrs. Buchler and Mrs. 
Gossler, were out gathering wild flowers. They 
were accompanied by a little girl whose name 
was Belot. On the way home the party were 
passing over a foot-bridge across Mill Creek, the 
waters of which were high, when the little girl 
slipped and fell into the stream, and was instantly 
borne beyond reach by the current. 

The two ladies started to run down the bank of 
the stream, hoping for a chance to rescue the | 
child, when their way was oom barred Ls a | 
high and close barbed-wire fence. They struggled 
to get over it, but failed. Meantime they called 


loudly for help. 

Bub there. was no one within hearing except a 
little ween Indian boy named Jim Busha. He 
came hobbling along on his crutches on the other 
side of the fence. ey asked him to go in search 
of help, but when little Jim saw the child in the | 
stream, and how necessary it was that whatever 
pow 4 was given should be ven instantly, he 
preferred to su ply the help himself. 

He rushed into the whirling water as far as he 
could go, and held out his crutch to the girl. She 
mana; to seize it, and Jim, holding in a really 
manfu ng | to the footing that he had, pulled the 

im, took ber in his arms, and brought | 
her safely to the shore. 


ix} 





“LIKE A BEAST.” 


The following story of the late Doctor Kidd of 
Aberdeen and his beadle is told in the “Humor 
of the Seot.” The kirk officer, it would appear, 
was a victim to the national vice. He had often 
been censured, as often forgiven, and yet again 
would fall into his old ways. 


One day the worthy doctor was confronted by 
Jeems, so intoxicated that all his customary 
eaution and sleek humility had flown. In a 
reckless mood he challenged the burly old doctor 
to come and drink with him. Recognizing the 
futility of trying to reason with a man in sucha 
state, Doctor Kid d 


d po : 

“Oh ay, Jeems. I’ll come wi’ ye, an’ I’ll drink 
like a beast to please ye.” 

“Hooray!” said the beadle. “Come along!” 

So ag | entered the inn, this strangely assorted 
couple, the mark of observation to many a curious 
eye. Jeems started to order a “mutchkin,” but 

e reverend doctor filled a glass with cold water 
and quafied t. 

“Hoots!” expostulated the bacchanalian beadle. 
“Ye said ye wad drink like a beast, doctor.” 

“Ay, Jeems, an’ so I have,” was the dignified 
reply’; “for ye know a beast is wiser than a man 
an — only what’s gude for it—an’ that’s cold 
water.” 


“ BRILLIANT”? SURGERY. 


It is not how much one does in the world, but 
how well one does it that is of real account. An 
amusing story is told of Sir Astley Cooper when 
on a visit to Paris. He was in the company of a 
great French surgeon, who was curious to know 
how many times his English contemporary had 
performed a certain wonderful feat of surgery. 
Sir Astley Cooper replied that he had performed 
the operation thirteen times. 


“Ah, but, monsieur, I have done him one hundred 
and sixty times,” was the astonishing answer of 
the Frenchman. 

He triumphantly noted the blank amazement on 
Sir Astley’s face, and when his statement had had 
time to thoroughly appreciated, allowed his 
curiosity to lead him to another question. 

“How many times did you save life?” he asked. 

“I saved eleven cases out of thirteen,” was Sir 
Astley’s reply. “How many did you save out of 
the hundred and sixty?” 

“Ah, monsieur, I lose dem all,” said the French- 
man; “but de operation was very brilliant.” 


UNDER ONE UMBRELLA. 


The Philadelphia Times has a pretty little 
street-picture from New Orleans: 


On a quiet thoroughfare off St. Charles Avenue 
there might have been seen during the heavy rain 
yesterday afternoon a shaggy Newfoundland dog 
carrying a spread umbrella in his mouth, his 
dripping tail sticking out from under and wagging 
complacently. Investigation revealed the fact 
that there was a little girl under the umbrella 
with the dog, her tiny arm thrown around his 
neck, and the two tripping along most amicably. 

“My name is Marie,” said the little maid, upon | 
being questioned. “and this is Beauregard, m 
very own dog. Yes, Beaury goes to school wit 
me. I goto the kindergarten you know, and he 
always carries the umbrella if it’s raining, because 
I can’t, you see, and he can.” 

And the big umbrella sheltering the two friends 
passed on, 





AN OLD STORY. 


Harper’s Bazar quotes a clever bit of dialogue 
between two young fathers of Brooklyn. | 


They met on the sidewalk as they were wheeling 
their babies on a pleasant Sunday morning. } 

“The papers are making a great ado about | 
horseless carriages,” said one man. | 

“Yes,” answered the other. “Just as if they | 
were anything new!” | 


“Before I began to ride a wheel 
I was all run down from head to heel.” 
“And now,” said the man on foot, with a frown, 
“The rest of the folks are all run down.” 
—New Orleans Times-Demoerat. 
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Price, C. 0. D. on trial. Satisfaction guar- 
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$3” BROOKS SPRING SEAT POST CO. 
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THE WAVERLY WATERPROOF 


Sole Puzzle 


Sent free on receipt of stamp 
to introduce our 


Waverly 


Waterproof-Sole 


Shoes. 


It is the only shoe sole ever manufactured 
that is Absolutely Waterproof. By 
sending for the puzzle you can demonstrate 
the truth of this statement. Waverly 
Waterproof Soles are more flexible and 
comfortable than ordinary soles—which are 
not waterproof. 


WAVERLY 
































No more wet feet. 
Freedom from colds. 


WATERPROOF 3 * 
0 more rubbers to 
SOLES MEAN dew the fort. 


Important items for all wearers of shoes. 


Waverly Shoe WITH WATERPROOF 


SOLES 
Are made in all Sizes, Styles, Widths and Grades, at Popular Prices. 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


Inquire for them of your dealer. If he does not keep them, send us 
your name and address and we will inform you where they are sold. 


WAVERLY SHOE CO., = = Laconia, N. H. 


FORMERLY OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
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When She Dresses 


for street or home, the woman who 
values both health and appearance 
wears FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 
CORSET WAIST. It insures the 
comfort and freedom needed for 
home wear—the ele- 
gance and grace of fig- 
ure necessary to good 
form in dress. Recom- 
mended by physicians. 


4 9 
» Ferris 
Good Sense 

Corset Waist. 


sivege superior in quality and workmanship. Made high and low bust, long and 
short waist, to suit all figures. Children’s, 25 cents to 50 cents. Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00. 
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Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. For sale by all retailers. 
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A Picture. 
Gray boulders in a moor of green; 


A ulimpse of azure sea ahead ; 
White ships with purple —* that lean 
Against a sky of gold an 
Here in the shade a moving hand, 
A palette and a canvas small, 
A few swift strokes of ‘color, and 
Behold,—the splendor of it all! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


* 
> 





Congressional Schoolboys. 


The assignment of seats in school was always 
a great event, especially in the old days of desks 
of prodigious height, when a back seat meant 
not only comparative immunity from the hubbub 
of the recitation bench and floor, but a high 
degree of confidence on the part of the teacher— 
since no pupil whom the teacher felt under the 
necessity of watching could safely be relegated 
to the protection of all those intervening 
structures. ‘“I'o takea back seat” was a decided 
advantage then. 

It is otherwise in the halls of Congress. In 
the great hall of the House-of Representatives 
the comparative desirability of the seats depends 
upon a variety of considerations, especially upon 
their positions with regard to the Speaker’s chair, 
and it has long been the custom to dispose of 
them by a sort of lottery at the beginning of the 
first session of each new House. 

In their choice of seats, or rather in their 
behavior about it,—for schoolboys would hardly 
be permitted to choose their seats by lottery,— 
Congressmen are very much like overgrown 
schoolboys. They make a jolly occasion of the 
ceremony, though some of the men who get bad 
seats, which they must occupy for two years, 
are anything but jolly. 

As soon as the newly elected officers of the 
House are sworn in, the Speaker requests the 
members to withdraw behind the railing, and in 
a few moments the three hundred and fifty-seven 
seats are exhibited to the interested spectators in 
the galleries. ‘The clerk comes in with a small, 
oblong black-walnut box, which has a sliding lid, 
and contains as many little numbered ivory balls 
as there are members. He shakes the box, 
slides off the cover, and a blindfolded page—one 
of the boys who wait on the House—draws out 
one of the balls with his hand. He passes it to 
the clerk, who has before him a list of the 
members, with their names in alphabetical 
order, and numbered from one up in the same 
order. 

The first ball drawn entitles the member 
having that number to take his choice of the 
seats of the House; though the custom prevails 
of allowing ex-Speakers, as well as the oldest 
member in continuous service, or “father of the 
House,” to make their choice, or to retain the 
seats they have previously had, regardless of the 
lot. At the last drawing, for instance, the Hon. 
Galusha A. Grow of Pennsylvania, who was 
Speaker of the House a quarter of a century ago, 
left his big, old-fashioned tall hat on a certain 
desk, and every member who drew before Mr. 
Grow’s name was called respected his selec- 
tion. 

Some of the oldest, and consequently most 
knowing, members are able to play worse than 
schoolboy tricks on the new members. For 
instance, at the last drawing a New Jersey 
member induced the doorkeeper to go in and sit 
in the seat which he wanted. As the new 
members did not know the doorkeeper, they 
supposed him to be a member who had already 
drawn, and did not disturb him; while the old 
members, who did know him, supposed that he 
had been put in the place to keep it for a member 
who had already drawn it, but could not remain 
through the drawing. When, late in the 
drawing, the New Jersey man came and 
possessed himself of one of the best seats in the 
House, the other members were indignant, but 
could do nothing. It is to the credit of the 
superior sense of justice among schoolboys that 
such an arrangement would not hold for five 
minutes among them. 

One of the curious features of the drawings is 
the fact that unless the numbers of the two 
parties in the House are nearly equal, a certain 
number who belong to one party must sit on the 
side of the hall which the members of the other 
party have chosen ; and as the representatives of 
the minority party naturally choose the central 
seats on that side, the members of the other 
party who have drawn after all the seats on their 
own side are gone, must sit in the far-off corner 
of the House on the minority side, separated 
from the other members of their own party by the 
whole body of the opposition. 

The Republicans who are thus, in the present 
House, cut off from their fellows, call the corner 
in which they sit the “Cherokee Strip,” in playful 
allusion to a detached and unsettled portion of 
the Cherokee nation’s lands well known a few 
years ago. 

In the present House several of the most 
distinguished among the Republican members 
are relegated to this “Cherokee Strip,” where 
twenty-one of their party have to sit. 

With all this scrambling for seats, the 


'| they drew early, gave up their seats to men who 
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members of the House can sometimes be almost 
as chivalrous toward one another as some 
schoolboys can be. Some of the members, when 


they knew wanted them. One of the early ones 
gave his seat to Mr. Dingley, the leader of the 
House, who might otherwise have been relegated 
to an inferior place, and some few of the new 
members deemed it the part of modesty, becoming 
in newcomers, to “‘take a back seat." 


* 
> 





Nelson, the Man. 


The character of Nelson is an interesting 
one, with strong individual traits and marked 
contrasts. We glean from Capt. A. T. Mahan’s 
recent life of the great admiral : 

“Little in little things, says one witness, he 
was great in great things. After the Battle of 
the Nile, the captains of the squadron were 





desirous of having a good likeness of their heroic 
chief, and for that purpose employed one of the 
most eminent painters in Italy. The plan was | 
to ask the painter to breakfast and get him to 
begin immediately after. Sir Alexander Ball | 
was selected by the other captains to ask him | 
when he intended to begin, to which the answer | 
was, ‘Never.’ Sir Alexander stared, but the | 
artist continued: “There is such a mixture of | 
humility with ambition in Lord Nelson’s counte- 
nance that I dare not risk the attempt.’ 

“A captain at twenty-six, he was prompt to 
resent any imputation on his youth. From the | 
governor of one of the West India islands, to | 
whom he had offered some suggestion, he received 
a testy message that ‘old generals were not in the 
habit of taking advice from young gentlemen.’ 
Nelson replied : 

** *T have the honor, sir, of being as old as the 
Prime Minister of England, and think myself as | 
capable of commanding one of his Majesty’s 
ships as that minister is of governing the state.’ 

“At times his consciousness of distinction 
among men betrays something like childish 
vanity. He writes to one who possessed his 
confidence : 

“*T will relate an anecdote, all vanity to 
myself, but you will partake of it. A person 
sent me a letter directed, “Horatio Nelson, 
Genoa.”” On being asked how he could direct in | 
such a manner, his answer, in a large party, was, | 
“Sir, there is but one Horatio Nelson in the | 
world!” ’ 

“*T do feel, for I am a man!’ was one of | 
his characteristic expressions. To receive honor 
was the only real and lasting reward. To his 
wife he writes: “Though we can afford no more 
than a cottage, yet with a contented mind, my 
chains, medals and ribbons are all sufficient.’ 

“His deep sense of reliance on the Almighty is 
seen in the message which, sorely wounded, he 
sent after the Battle of the Nile tothe Admiralty : 
‘Almighty God has blessed his Majesty’s arms.’ 

“When Nelson’s ship was off Gibraltar, 
surrounded by the enemy’s squadron, the cry, 
‘Man overboard!’ was heard. A boat with 
Hardy in it was instantly lowered. The man, 
however, could not be found, and the boat, 
making signal to that effect, turned to pull to the 
ship. The situation was extremely embarrassing, 
not to say critical. On the one hand, the natural 
reluctance to abandon any one or anything to | 
the enemy; on the other, the imminent risk of 
sacrificing the ship and all concerned by any 
delay, for the leading Spaniard, by himself far 
superior in force, was nearly within gunshot. 

“*By —, I'll not lose Hardy!’ exclaimed 
Nelson. ‘Back the mizzentopsail!’ 

“The boat came alongside and the party 
scrambled on board. Singularly enough, the 
enemy, disconcerted by this action, stopped also, 
to allow his consort to come up. The daring 
deed had, therefore, the happiest results of a 
stratagem, and the frigate was troubled no 
farther. 

“The spoken thought that most solaced 
Nelson’s dying hour, and expressed the real 
animus of his life was, ‘Thank God, I have 
done my duty!’ ” 
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Tax-Dodgers. 


“The tax-gatherer never collects his just dues 
until death steps in to help him,” is a proverbial 
saying among tax officials. The proverb rose 
out of the fact that there are hundreds of tax- 
dodgers in every city, who each year “swear off” 
their taxes, but whose wills after their death 
disclose a large amount of personal property 
subject to taxation, from which the city had not 
received a cent for years. A writer in the New 
York Tribune tells this story of a tax~lodger : 

“Tt is related of a wealthy resident of a fash- 
ionable avenue, whose mansion was furnished 
with rugs from kitchen to roof, and who was an 
uneonscionable tax-dodger, that his wife, whose 
eyes had become weary of the sight of rugs, 
suggested to him the appropriateness of a change 
in the floor coverings. She thought carpets 
would be nice for the parlors. He objected. 

‘* ‘My dear,’ pleaded the woman ; ‘surely you 
have no objection to carpets ?’ 

** ‘No, darling,’ he replied, with some show of 
asperity ; ‘the carpet is all right. I don’t object 
to the carpet as a carpet, but a carpet cannot be 
put down without tacks, and I object to the 









tacks!’” 
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GENUINE CUT GLASS 


Forge: ers. Real imported goods 
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A Marvel of Beauty, Purity and Effi- 
cacy, everybody DELIGHTED with it. 
It is an ECONOMICAL LUXURY. 
Made by CURTIS DAVIS & CO., Bos- 
ton, makers of the famous Welcome Soap.| 




















Beware..... 

esaned of the unscrupulous dealer, who for the 
sake of a larger profit will send you Flour in plain 
barrel or sacks, claiming it to be “Franklin Mills 
Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat,” or “just as good,is 
better, etc.” If you are satisfied with the flour sold 
under our Trade Mark, insist that the packages con- 
taining the flour delivered to you bear our label. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name 
and your order—we will see that you are supplied. 


The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















Wales’ frm 
Jellies 


are every bit as pure 
ast h you made 
thefand are much | 
finer in quality than 








you can make, for 
you do such work | 
only occasionally and | 
you lose the &nack | 
of it, while with Wales it’s a life-business. 
Why needlessly “swelter’” over a hot stove 
making jellies and preserves! Before 
you begin it this year get a tumbler of | 


WALE 9 HOME 


MADE 


Red Currant Jelly 


| and compare quality and cost with yours. 


Sold by S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, 
and by all Leading Grocers. 








P. F. BONNEY? 
& SONS. 


LADIES’ CLOAKS, SUITS, MANTLES 
AND FURS. MISSES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S GARMENTS. 


917, 519 &521 Wasninaron Sr. 
mal ont Mass. sec: 


>) GIRLS’ $ | 
SAILOR 
SUITS sez? 


at any Express 
Segued’. 

Made in two pieces: 1, Blouse, 
2, Skirt with Vest attached, from 
fine Imported English Serge, in Navy, Red and Brown, 
nattily trimmed with White Braid. Sizes 4 to 14. 

In ordering state color, age of child, length of under 
arm seam, belt and length of skirt desired. Money 
will be refunded, less all express charges, if returned 
to express office within two days of delivery 

Goods cannot be sent C. O. D. 
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In every respect equal, and in THREE respects 


‘o> SUPERIOR, to any other Bicycle. 


Our TRIANGLE 


the Machine. 





Before ask 
your dealer to show you 
| these wheels, If he can’t, 
send for Cycle Book Free. 


choosing 


ou Ladies’ 


Our TRIANGLE SADDLE STEM allows the Saddle to 


be placed directly over the post or wherever desired. 


strength with least weight — besides, it adds beauty to 


has all these features, also our new Chain Guard, 
detachable in a twinkling when cleaning Wheel. 


PEDAL CRANK secures 


greatest 





r ’°97 HUB —the sensation of the season at all 
Cycle Shows — gives each spoke a direct pull; 
prevents breaking off spoke heads. 


“ KATHRINA” 





HAMPSHIRE CYCLE MFG. COMPANY, Northampton, Mass. 
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The Old South Knife. 


Special Price, $1.00 Post-Paid. 


This is a very special Knife. 


shop almost under the shadow of the historic Old South Church 
The maker, 
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thus making the name permanent. 


201 Columbus Avenue, 
SPizr 





Every blade is forged by hand from the best Wardlow steel. 
fine cutting qualities and long wear it is a treasure. 
it, we will place your name on the handle as seen. in the cut, free. 
The name is beneath the shell of the handle, which is transparent, 
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¢ THE BEST RESULTS 


Always require the best materials, 





and in cooking that means 


@] SQUIRE'S : 


Pure Leaf Lard. 


There could be no lard better than Squire’s. It is kettle- 
rendered, and the utmost care and cleanliness are used in its 
preparation. Housekeepers who have used many kinds say : 
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SS “Tf Squire’s—it’s Pure.” 
There are plenty of adulterated lards, so be sure you X¥ 
get that made by 
3 JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. A 
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Light as a 
Feather 


Delicate 


Very 


Nutritious 
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FOR SALE BY 
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Manufactured by 


Tue Joun Pearson & Son Brancu 


sa SEND ONE-CENT STAMP OF THE NEW YORK BISCUIT CO. 
FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE NEWBURYPORT, MASS 
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Woreester 


For the Table. How aggravating when 
the salt will not come out of the shaker 
and we pound and shake in vain for 
the desired seasoning for our food. 
This never would happen with Wor- 
cester Salt. It never cakes, or gets 
lumpy, but is fine, pure, sweet 

flavor and free from specks. . . 
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The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
trom ‘Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both pleasing and appetizing. 

There is only one ‘Shredded Codfish,’’—that’s 
Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for 10 cents. 


Look for the Red Band. 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 180 west St., New York City. 
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“It in every particular” A 


—that is the verdict 
of users of 


Good=Will 
| on 







the bath, for general 
housework, it always 
gives entire satisfaction. 


MADE BY You will never regret 
trying Good-Will. 
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CHASE & SANBORN, - = IMPORTERS. 














